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Events of the Geek. 


Tue Budget was generally well received. It contained 
no surprise, except the size of the surplus (estimated upon 
the existing basis), amounting to £76 millions, and‘enab- 
ling Mr. Baldwin to pacify both opposing interests, tax 
remission and debt redemption, with considerable gifts. 
Economists approved the staunchness of his stand for 
principle, in providing £40 millions for the sinking funds, 
while £34 millions went to remission of taxation. 
Though in the distribution of the surplus political con- 
siderations obviously qualified the strict rigors of finance, 
except in one respect there was little ground for 
grumbling. The dole of £13 millions (out of £13} 
millions remission of indirect taxation) to brewers and 
beer drinkers, in order to get a reduction of ld. a pint, 
may be good politics, but is bad social economy and bad 
finance. Nothing is done to free the breakfast table. 
Sixpence off the income tax and‘a halving of the corpora- 
tion tax will serve to turn the edge of the grievances of 
the business classes. Other small parings were postage 
stamps, telephone calls, &c. ; no new taxes, but a Select 
Committee to inquire into the much-discussed Betting 
Tax, which Mr. Baldwin strongly approves in principle. 


* * * 


THE total revenue was estimated at £8524 millions, 
a decrease of £61} millions on last year’s receipts. It is, 
however, likely that this is an underestimate, though not 
upon the scale of Sir Robert Horne’s miscalculation. 
For, while taking into full account the inclusion of 
another bad year in the basis of income-tax assessment, 
it makes no compensating allowance for the effects of a 
visibly improving trade, with higher prices, upon 
Customs and Excise, which are put at a slightly lower 
estimate than last year’s yield, and upon other minor 
sources of revenue. There is a rightly conservative treat- 
ment of expectations from income tax and from E.P.D. 
arrears and special receipts, which, taken together, will 
probably produce a few more millions than is estimated. 
But any such excess will be needed. For Mr. Baldwin 
has made no provision for supplementaries, except £2 
millions, and the Air Service and certain Civil Services 
are pretty sure to want to exceed their Budget allow- 
ances. In contemplating the future, the Chancellor 
favors the raising of the provision for debt redemption 
to £45 millions next year and £50 millions in subsequent 
years. This is really a minimum for sound finance, but, 
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with the disappearance of the special war-pickings, it 
may be hard to realize, unless good trade on a high price- 
level does more for revenue than can safely be assumed. 


* * * 


‘‘ WayFaRER’”’ writes:—‘‘ The dismissal of 
Prince Hatzfeldt, the German member of the Rhineland 
Commission, is perhaps the most daring, and certainly 
the most insolent, blow that the French Government 
have struck at the Treaty of Versailles, which is alter- 
nately the shelter and the incumbrance for their policy 
of destroying German sovereignty. I suppose the French 
idea is to strike at the post of German Commissioner and 
not merely at Prince Hatzfeldt, for it is extremely 
unlikely that any German official with a grain of self- 
respect will consent to serve in his place under the condi- 
tions that are sure to be imposed on him. Prince Hatz- 
feldt is not only a statesman of great personal distinction, 
but he has shown, as far as I could judge, much wisdom 
and restraint in the conduct of his duties at Coblentz. 
And his office is indispensable to the fair or even toler- 
able working of the Allied occupation. He is dis- 
missed simply because he is in the way of the process of 
turning the occupation into a French usurpation. The 
act is one proof more that with the Poincaré Govern- 
ment no terms can be made or held because no faith is 
practised or intended. Fraud and force are its 
weapons; and to each its sphere of action is regularly 
assigned. ‘ Pin-pricks’ are, of course, no answer to 
such a policy. The only reply is incessant and un- 
compromising opposition.”’ 

* * * 


M. Porncaré’s much-advertised speech at Dunkirk 
last Sunday shed no light on an ever-darkening situa- 
tion. Imperialism was nominally repudiated as out of 
accord with the ideals and the history of France: not an 
acre of foreign territory or any violation of the self- 
government of any people. As rapidly as Germany 
fulfilled her obligations, the French would clear out of 
the right bank of the Rhine. Nothing about the left 
bank, nothing about permanent economic control @ la 
Dariac, and nothing on the all-important issue of the 
sum demanded. Does M. Poincaré still stand by the 
impossible milliards of last year, or is he now prepared 
to consider the smaller possible amount offered then and 
now again proposed? The speech contained an audacious 
scare-word about the perils of a moratorium and the 
German Security police, together with an ill-timed and 
very menacing reference to the local history of Dunkirk 
and the forceful measures taken by England centuries 
ago in the name of security. The speech is without hope 
or promise of any kind, but more of the evil which 
M. Poincaré has already engendered. 


* * * 


Tue Conference with the Belgian Ministers which 
preceded Poincaré’s speech was on the surface mere 
window-dressing, a reiteration of the determination of 
the two countries to carry through their forcible pressure 
on Germany. Its main significance, however, seems to 
have consisted in the appointment of a Joint Commis- 
sion of Experts, to work out a detailed plan of Repara- 
tion payments, presumably to be urged first upon the 
whole Reparation Committee, and afterwards on 
Germany. The further decision, to seize German 
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merchandise and other products in the occupied areas 
for sale and division of the proceeds between the two 
Governments, carries forward one more step the repudia- 
tion of the claims of this country and the other Allies 
under the Versailles Treaty. And this ata time when 
the considerable British trade in Cologne and in the 
Ruhr is paralyzed by the French in their chase after 
Reparations that are not there. So far from British 
opinion becoming more favorable to French policy, as 
M. Loucheur pretended to believe, all informed circles 
of politicians and business men in this country are 
steadily stiffening against the claim of France that her 
admittedly deeper interests in Reparations and security 
justify her in overriding our interests in both these 
issues and in rewriting the Versailles Treaty on her own 
account. 
* * * 

MeEaNnwHILe, the policy of illegal violence in 
occupied Germany on both sides of the Rhine proceeds. 
The second period of grace fixed for the payment of the 
coal tax having expired, further sanctions come into 
force, including the seizure of the private property of 
mine-owners and their imprisonment. The movements 
of coal and coke within the Ruhr are prohibited by a 
new ordinance of General Degoutte, with a paralyzing 
effect on industry. More pitheads and railway stations 
are occupied by French and Belgian troops; more banks, 
as for example the Reichsbank at Coblentz, are ran- 
sacked for gold; more Burgomasters are arrested, and 
the mass-expulsion of refractory railway workers with 


their families proceeds. All with an enormous cost to. 


France, a trifling yield of coal in comparison with the 
pre-occupation deliveries, and a stiffening of the economic 
and political resistance of virtually the whole German 
people. . 
* * * 

THE speech of Dr. von Rosenberg, the German 
Foreign Minister, though addressed to the Reichstag, 
* was doubtless intended as a tentative step to reopening 
the long-delayed negotiation with France. Disentangled 
from the coils of rhetoric, the proposal was to take 
£1,500 millions as a basis of discussion (though not 
necessarily as a maximum), to put the whole issue of 
amount and methods of payment before a committee 
of financiers and business men (as Mr. Hughes recently 
urged), and in accordance with its findings to float an 
international loan adequate to give France without fur- 
ther delay the financial satisfaction she requires. But 
there must be no tampering with German territory or 
sovereignty. It is likely that salvation might be got along 
these lines if, as is probable, the amount could be enlarged 
to at least £2,000 millions, and France were prepared, 
not only to quit the Ruhr, but to drop all her hamper- 
ing economic policy, so as to enable Germany to get a 
full recovery of her productive and exporting powers. 


* * * 


DISENTANGLED from its technicalities, the Govern- 
ment’s Housing Bill, published last week, amounts to a 
proposal to subsidize local authorities to the extent of 
£6 a house for twenty years in respect of new houses not 
exceeding four rooms, and parlorless. For the space limit 
provided under such a finance precludes anything beyond 
this bare provision for a childless family. An average 
working-class family with children at home can only 
profit by this provision by putting up with uncomfortable 
and indecent conditions. Mr. Nevilie Chamberlain 
pleads present poverty as the chief ground for his restric- 
tion. But it is a feckless policy. For the housing need is 
not confined to one class of the population, or even cf the 
workers. Why, then, should the use of the grant be so 





narrowly circumscribed? Different local conditisns will 
make different building schemes preferable: each relief 
of congestion at one grade of housing will spread itself to 
others by relieving the pressure. But more liberality in 
the use of the public grant is the more desirable, because 
the sum available is so inadequate to meet the full size of 
the deficiency. 
* * % 

Ir it be true that hundreds of millions, or even tens, 
change hands every year in betting on horse-racing alone, 
no surprise can be felt that Mr. Baldwin should turn a 
keen eye upon this possible source of revenue. Supporters 
of the tax have a strong primé facie case. A tax upon 
recorded bets, amounting to far less than the 10 per cent. 
suggested, would yield a large revenue were it practic- 
able. But nobody feels quite confident whether the 
attempt would consolidate betting into a mere organized 
and legalized trade, or would drive it into new secrecy. 
Perhaps both might happen. It is generally held that 
not only must ordinary commission agents, dealing in 
credit transactions, be registered, but their street agents, 
dealing in cash bets, at present illegal, must be roped in. 
Bookmakers appear to be divided on the policy. Some 
see a gain in the repression of unauthorized competitors, 
and believe that they could shift the tax on to the 
punters. But if the proposal matures, most of them will 
probably put forward a stout opposition. And, regarding 
the matter in a business light, they will be right. Fora 
heavy tax must check betting. This consideration, how- 
ever, does not deter the moral critics, very numerous and 
influential, who object to what they call State recognition 
of a vice. This opposition is certain to be strongly 
organized, and will probably be effective in stopping 
the tax. 

* * - 

Tue farm strike in Norfolk has now entered upon 
its fourth week, but nothing seems at the moment 
to stand in the way of a settlement. The men 
have offered to accept twenty-five shillings for 
a fifty-hour week ; the farmers still cling to their offer of 
twenty-four. But they are willing, if the Government 
agrees to halve the rates on agricultural land, to add 
another shilling to their offer. This the Government 
has announced its intention to do; and a Bill for that 
purpose will be introduced this session. Practically, 
therefore, nothing now separates the two parties, and 
the continuance of the strike lies at the farmers’ door. 
Meanwhile, not only are the men suffering greatly, but 
we are within sight of the season when the reduced 
demand for labor will add to their burden. The 
farmers, too, are losing heavily by a stoppage at this 
period. Other considerations lend force to the need 
for immediate intervention by the Government. Prose- 
cution for sporadic acts of violence is being undertaken ; 
and the attitude of farmer magistrates to their Labor 
colleagues on the bench is sowing a heavy crop of danger- 
ous ill-feeling. On Wednesday night representatives of 
the farmers and the men met Mr. Ramsay MacDonald at 
the House, and it is reported that, as a result, both sides 
agreed upon terms which they have recommended to their 
respective bodies as a basis of settlement. 


* * x 


ZacHuiovut’s first speech since his release from 
captivity suggests once more that the straight path to 
peace in Egypt lies in opening negotiations with him. 
No one else represents the sentiment of the mass of the 
people. His return probably provides the most adequate 
security for orderly change that can be hoped for. At 
present, as Zaghloul hinted, the situation is an intoler- 
able impasse. Lord Allenby will not abolish martial law 
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until the constitutional position is settled ; and the con- 
stitutional position cannot be settled without reference 
to the advice of Zaghloul. Lord Allenby is, of course, 
anxious for an Act of Indemnity, and is afraid that a 
freely elected Egyptian Parliament will not give it him. 
Zaghloul’s speech provides a decisive reassurance on this 
point. He is willing to indemnify Great Britain for all 
dubious acts of the last eight years if martial law is 
abolished now. That offer will seem to most observers 
a legitimate gamble. The longer Zaghloul remains in 
exile, the more bitter is the temper of Egypt; the less 
likely, therefore, a final settlement. His return would 
doubtless be an implied criticism of Lord Allenby’s 
administration ; but that is obviously of less importance 
than the attainment of a satisfactory peace, The issues 
are more certainly in his hands than in those of anyone 
else. It is the part of wisdom to discover what decision 
he will make. 
* * * 

Tue Council of the League of Nations has l-een hold- 
ing this week a session not notable for the distinction of 
its personnel, Italy being represented at the outset merely 
by its Minister at Berne, and France by a Quai d’Orsay 
official, and M. Branting being kept away by the political 
crisis in Sweden. The Swedish delegate who replaced 
him, however, showed his independence at the first 
meeting by raising the question of the decree recently 
promulgated by the Governing Commission of the Saar, 
under which derogatory references to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles or the League of Nations are made punishable by 
imprisonment. This ordinance, coupled with the recent 
heavy increase of French troops in the Saar, is causing 
much uneasiness, and the attitude of the British repre- 
sentative on the League Council regarding this question 
will be closely watched. The most satisfactory feature 
of the present meeting is the evidence provided of the 
successful progress of the Austrian scheme. The rather 
factious opposition hitherto presented by the Social 
Democrats has been withdrawn, as the result of a friendly 
compromise, and the vital long-term loan is to be floated 
on June Ist, with every prospect of success. The only 
element of uncertainty regarding Austria’s future lies 
in the instability of certain of her neighbors. There was 
once a fear that she might drag them down in her fall. 
The prospect now is the other way. 


* x x 


Tux latest fruit of the Washington Conference and 
of the Nine-Power Treaty, with its provision for the 
“pen door” in China, is the cancelment of the Lan- 
sing-Ishii Treaty of 1917. The significance of this 
action lies in getting rid of the formal acknowledgment 
of Japan’s ‘ special interest ’’ in China, extorted by 
Japan as the price of her economic aid in a very critical 
moment of the war. The Treaty was never popular in 
America, and its temporary abandonment of the open- 
door policy, for which America had stood from the time 
of John Hay, was regarded with extreme distaste and 
even consternation on the Pacific coast. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :— 


“The Free State Army continues to report its series 
of vitally important captures which commenced with 
that of Liam Lynch. Austin Stack, Frank Barrett, and 
Dan Breen are amongst the latest captures which ensure 
the speedy end of the military resistance. Of these 
names, that of Austin Stack is the most important. He 





held a Ministerial post under the old Dail, and if, un- 
like Liam Lynch, he showed no great evidence of out- 
standing ability, his character and unquestioned devo- 
tion to the Republican cause gained for him respect and 
a substantial following. A draft memorandum was 
found upon him, prepared for signature by the available 
members of the Irregular Executive, calling for 
a general laying down of arms. The outstanding 
question remains the manner of arriving at actual 
peace. There is a considerable body of opinion which 
believes that a definitive peace will be best arrived at by 
some form of settlement with the surviving Republican 
leaders which will at the same time determine the some- 
what awkward question of the prisoners, some ten 
thousand in number. The great bulk of these will be 
only too glad to be released on any terms which will 
permit them to get back to a quiet, unthreatened life. 
But it is argued that a certain minority is less likely to 
give troubl» if their amnesty comes by arrangement 
with their own leaders, the course most likely to pre- 
vent bitterness. This opinion probably does not com- 
mend itself to the Government, who are, above all, 
determined to obviate any resumption of hostilities. 
They are persuaded—not without reason—that no 
agreement will bind their adversaries, and will probably 
prefer to release their prisoners when they are confi- 
dent that, with the spread of the admirable Civic 
Guard through the country, and the aid of their C.I.D., 
no danger from their release need be feared. They 
stand by their published peace terms, whicl. exact the 
bare cessation of hostilities and the surrender of arms. 
They deprecate the intervention of outsiders, not 
excluding, it would appear, Monsignor Luzio, whose 
secret mission inspires no confidence, and has given 
rise to suspicions of an Anglo-Roman political intrigue 
for which too many precedents already exist. In this 
connection it may be mentioned that the Press Associa- 


tion message of an appeal to him by the Irish Bishops 
has been repudiated. 
* * * 


“President Cosgrave, as Minister of Finance, has 
this week submitted to the Dail the first Free State 
Budget. In existing circumstances it was not to be 
hoped that his statement should bring relief to the 
Irish taxpayer. But the financial stability of the Free 
State is secure, and is not the less ensured by the fact 
that the Irish taxpayer is immediately assuming the 
heavy end of the burden imposed by the events of the 
last year. Taxation is continued under the same rates 
and conditions as in 1922-23. The Army, with its bill 
for some £10,700,000, and compensation charges amount- 
ing to eleven millions, are the chief items of expense, 
and represent half the expenditure on Supply Services. 
An internal loan of twenty to twenty-four millions will 
soon be floated.’ 


* * * 

So Dr. Rosenbach, carrying with him in one small 
trunk the ancient rarissima among books for which he 
paid £53,000 at the last Britwell sale, has returned to 
Philadelphia. He takes with him, as well as those unique 
or almost unique editions of Nashe, Peele, and their 
contemporaries, the cordial good wishes of many friends. 
We could have wafted sighs and even murmurings after 
the “Olympic,” departing with almost every extra- 
ordinary item knocked down in recent English book 
auctions; but Dr. Rosenbach’s guardianship makes the 
loss tolerable. In his hands we know that the emigrating 
volumes are safe; true, they had reached a comfortable 
old age here, but probably Dr. Rosenbach will obtain 
for them a warmer recognition than they have had. 
He has an affinity with the Elizabethan pamphleteers, 
and when he remarked that there seemed to him a greater 
reality about their memory than about the recorded lives 
of later authors we had an insight into his fine conception 
of bibliopoly. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


WHAT WE GET FOR OUR TAXES, 


Every Budget is a struggle between principle and 
importunity. Mr. Baldwin has been more virtuous than 
most Chancellors who are also politicians and have to 
take account of popularity and political pressures. The 
larger part of his estimated surplus he allots to 
debt redemption. Virtuous irresponsibles may com- 
plain that it is not enough, and point out that, 
even at the full rate of £50 millions per annum con- 
templated by the Chancellor to operate two years hence, 
it will take some hundred and fifty years to extinguish 
the debt. But some of his critics take the opposite view, 
holding that, in virtue of last year’s large surplus and 
the bad industrial situation, more should have been done 
for the taxpayer, less for debt payment. Even 
experienced financiers like Sir R. Horne and Mr. Hilton 
Young expressed this view in the debate, arguing that 
a lower income tax would do more to stimulate trade 
recovery than debt redemption. The argument is, how- 
ever, doubly fallacious. In the first place, there is no 
reason to believe that, so far as the provision of industrial 
capital is concerned, remission of taxation is the better 
course. Quite the contrary. As Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and others have pointed out, the transfer of 
money from income-tax payers to holders of war loan, 
which is what takes place in debt redemption, transfers 
to investment purposes the whole of the funds which, 


left in the taxpayers’ possession, would have gone largely’ 


in private expenditure on luxuries. For Sir Josiah 
Stamp is quoted as holding that little more than 2d. out 
of every shilling remitted on income tax could be 
expected to be applied as savings. In any case it is 
certain that a much larger proportion of the money 
repaid to war bond holders would be reinvested without 
delay than of the money remitted in taxes. The other 
fallacy lies in representing that there is any shortage of 
capital in this country, in view of the existing needs of 
industry and commerce. Financiers know quite well 
that at the present time every sound business proposition 
that comes up is over-subscribed. Or, putting the 
matter in another way, there is an admitted over-supply 
of plant and other fixed capital in proportion to present 
needs; and as for working capital, our banks are quite 
able and willing to supply business men upon reasonable 
terms with all they require, provided they can show that 
a profitable market exists for the goods they can produce 
or handle. 

The preference for tax remission is a curious com- 
mentary upon the shortsighted selfishness which politics 
appears to engender. Every business man would hold it 
wise to devote as much as he could afford to the extinction 
of a mortgage on his business or property, unless his 
business was so prosperous that he could earn much more 
by devoting the money to current business operations. 
But the same man, confronted with the same problem in 
political finance, has little sense of the damage of 
indebtedness, and easily prefers some alleviation of the 
pressure of taxation on his private pocket. This selfish- 
ness he ‘‘ rationalizes ’’ by persuading himself, contrary 
to the evidence, that it is sound public policy. 

The second of the controversies which the Budget 
has raised has reference to the distribution of the 
surplus between rich and poor. Mr. Lees-Smith, in 
a clear and able analysis of the incidence of income 
taxation, pointed out that a fixed remission was 
degressive in its effect, that is to say, it benefited the 
higher incomes proportionately more than the lower. 





For, whereas the super-tax men get the full benefit of 
the remitted sixpence, the poorer section of income-tax 
payers only get some threepence in relief. But we have 
to look below the income-tax level in order to realize 
the intrinsic unfairness of the distribution of the surplus, 
and we find that out of a total of £764 millions no more 
than £13} millions go to reducing the pressure of those 
indirect taxes which are mainly borne by the poorest 
classes of the population Why should income-tax 
payers, comprising 2} millions of the population, get over 
£19 millions remission this year (£26 millions in a full 
year), while the rest of the community only get some 
£10 millions? 

But when all is said and done, these large questions 
of financial principle and policy carry less controversial 
interest for most than the more concrete and narrower 
issues of beer or sugar, and the revolutionary proposal 
of a tax on betting. Everyone knows that there is too 
much beer drinking, that it is bad for health, morals, 
industry, and the home. At least 12 per cent. of the 
total expenditure of the nation goes to alcoholic liquors, 
and most of this is incurred by workers whose income is 
not adequate to supply the full healthy needs of family 
life. Since virtually the whole of the remission on 
indirect taxes goes to beer, the net effect on the workers 
consists in a deliberate encouragement of drinking. Why 
has beer been preferred to sugar, which is an important 
staple food? The pretence that there are technical diffi- 
culties in securing that lower taxes on sugar will produce 
lower retail prices, should deceive nobody. Beer is pre- 
ferred for two bad reasons: because the trade want it, 
though they may pretend they do not, and because it is 
believed to be popular with working men. It is true that 
women, the economist-financiers of the home, would judge 
more wisely and plump for sugar. But the possession of 
a vote has not yet given them the share of political power 
which their numbers would seem to carry. Male pre- 
dilections and an organized trade can still override the 
guardians of the home. 

Attention has, however, been unduly diverted by 
problems of distribution of this year’s surplus from other 
considerations of revenue and expenditure. Will the 
miscalculation which yielded a surplus of over £100 
millions last year be repeated this year? Nobody 
believes this. But there are some grounds for believing 
and hoping that a larger surplus than the short two 
millions provided in the Budget will be available. The 
yield for Customs and Excise is surely underestimated, 
in view of rising prices and improving trade, and a very 
conservative estimate is taken both of income-tax arrears 
and of death duties It is, of course, true that three 
bad years instead of two enter into the basis of income- 
tax assessment. But the continual growth of our popu- 
lation, its production and consumption, brings some 
normal increase of national revenue. If any decent 
recovery of the economic situation of Central Europe can 
be got, the slow revival of our trade, already manifest 
in many quarters, may develop into a degree of pros- 
perity that will raise considerably the public income. 

But whether any such improvements will yield the 
surplus required, either for more rapid debt redemption, 
or for raising the lowered standards of health, educa- 
tion, and other social services, which poverty and the 
folly of statesmen have imposed on us, will depend upon 
various unascertained matters of economy and expendi- 
ture. Mr. Baldwin has made no provision for supple- 
mentary estimates, and even speaks of borrowing to 
provide them. This is perhaps the weakest point in his 
Budget. For supplementary expenditure is pretty 
certain. Unless foreign relations are materially 
improved, we shall shortly be confronted with large 
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demands for increased aircraft, and very likely for other 
armaments. Nothing advertises more clearly the failure 
of the Peace and our subservience to France than the fact 
that amid these large reductions in our civil expenditure, 
our war-service estimates are already up to the extent 
of several millions. The case for our material interest in 
European settlement is visualized too exclusively in 
terms of better trade, not sufficiently in terms of peace 
and retrenchment. It is ill economy to cut down health 
and education, in order to squander the proceeds in a 
new competition in armaments. Yet that is what will 
happen if our Government continues its policy of apathy 
and drift. Nor are armaments the only likely source of 
supplementaries. Already we are confronted with a Bill 
to furnish nearly £3 millions in relief of agricultural 
rates and with a subsidy for Housing. We may 
be sure that other claimants will assert themselves. 
The Chancellor doubtless hopes that further economies 
in the Civil Services may relieve him from the 
ignominy of further borrowing to meet these new 
demands. But if, as is likely, prices, not only whole- 
sale but retail, show a strong tendency to rise, he may 
find such net economies impracticable. While, there- 
fore, his Budget is skilfully contrived to meet the 
immediate situation, political and economic, it carries 
little ballast for safety in the stormy seas in which our 
ship of State is tossing. 





TORYISM AT THE CROSS-ROADS. 


Tue rumors of Mr. Law’s impending retirement are 
neither wholly to be rejected, nor to be given a too literal 
acceptance. That he will not retain office for the 
normal term is, indeed, probable enough; but 
the tales of immediate resignation hardly spring solely 
from his physical condition. They represent rather 
a conflict within the Tory party to secure the succession. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s cave is anxious to enter the charmed 
circle before the sceptre is transferred to other hands. 
The Diehards desire the Premiership of Mr. Baldwin or, 
more probably, Lord Curzon, that they may preserve the 
pure milk of the Tory word. What is happily certain is 
that we shall have no more coalitions. The only business 
of the Opposition is by consistent spadework in Parlia- 
ment and the country to make certain of success at the 
next election. They can ruin themselves only by 
a corrupt bargain like that which gave Mr. George his 
lease of power in 1916, or by showing themselves so ill- 
mannered and rowdy as to awaken the suspicion of the 
country. But with patience and hard work the future is 
on their side. Toryism shows signs of serious disintegra- 
tion. This Government of third-rate men cannot endure 
in its present form. No Administration of the last fifty 
years has so rapidly declined in public credit. Its record 
at the: by-elections is worse than that of any Ministry 
within living memory; and its recent defeat in the 
Commons was evidence that it cannot even command the 
confidence of its supporters. 

A united Opposition would soen have the country 
behind it; and the shifting perspective of events may 
make a united Opposition more rapidly than we at 
present realize. For we have been so absorbed in the 
tragi-comedy of Liberal reunion that the not less arrest- 
ing spectacle of Tory reunion has failed to win the atten- 
tion it deserves. Yet it is patent that the two wings of 
the party are seriously apart. The country gentleman 
who thanks God for the Duke of Northumberland, to 
whom Irishmen, Germans, and Russians are criminal 
peoples; who looks upon Mussolini as a god, and 





Mr. L. J. Maxse as his prophet; for whom the whole 
working-class movement is a criminal conspiracy against 
the nation—this country gentleman has really nothing in 
common with the general drift of opinion in the country. 
The ideas for which Mr. Bonar Law stands—ideas, let it 
be added, which the electorate endorsed last year—are as 
far apart from Diehardism as the poles. Ultimately, 
Mr. Bonar Law realizes that the salvation of his party 
lies in reaching some sort of accommodation with the 
democracy. He has to discover a policy upon housing 
and unemployment ; he has, above all, to leave Ireland 
alone, and revise the Treaty of Peace, or perish. The Die- 
hards suspect that he is not their chosen instrument. 
His mind is too supple and moderating. He does not 
realize that the Duke of Northumberland was divinely 
called upon to rule. He probably feels, at least equally 
with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, that the Duke is an 
ignorant and obstinate man, whose main occupation is 
witch-hunting. Mr. Bonar Law understands perfectly 
well that this country, patient and tolerant as it is, would 
not easily suffer the rule of the Duke and his followers. 

And it is because of that understanding that 
Mr. Bonar Law secured, on the whole, the confidence of 
the country. That confidence is not extended to his 
colleagues for the simple reason that, the law officers 
apart, no one would trust them with the office of an 
innkeeper. People like Sir Montague Barlow or the 
Duke of Devonshire have no place in a Government of 
ideas. Lord Curzon has ability and energy; but he was 
clearly born to be a colleague of Lord North or 
the Duke of Wellington. Mr. Baldwin has character and 
sturdiness, but his calibre is not that of a Prime 
Minister. Diehardism has got to realize that the 
only form of Toryism which has any meaning is Tory 
democracy, or it will land the party in a defeat as disas- 
trous as that of 1905. The engineer on the Clyde and 
the miner in Durham are not minded to rest satisfied 
with pinchbeck Mussolinis. They remain orderly and 
constitutional in the face of grave suffering simply 
because they believe that the future is on their side. But 
if Diehardism is to prevail, they will not long remain 
within the pale of the constitution. They are set upon 
a régime in which there is equal access to the heritage of 
civilization. . They will not be denied that access by 
blood-drinkers like the Duke of Northumberland. 

There is clearly a great place in the State for a party 
which, while on the whole committed to maintenance of 
the present régime, admits the need of obvious modifica- 
tions. That, we imagine, is the réle for which Mr. Bonar 
Law feels cast. There is no place in the State for 
a party like the Diehards, whose eyes are blinded to 
social questions of paramount urgency, and who are 
without even an inkling of the degree to which our 
fortunes are bound up with the recovery of Russia and 
Central Europe. The Diehards have become, in the 
meanest sense, the Little Englanders of to-day, and that 
at a time when bitter experience has driven every trade 
unionist to become a good European. Sir John Butcher 
and Sir Frederick Banbury, Colonel Gretton and 
Lord Sydenham have no more meaning to the working- 
classes of modern England than Toltec relics. As 
exhibits they have a certain pathetic interest. But if 
they tried to dominate their party they would rouse 
something worse than laughter. 

The importance of Mr. Bonar Law to his followers 
is more vital than they seem to know. No other person is 
likely to bridge the gulf which divides them. No other 
person is likely to face the electors two or three years 
from now with even the possibility of a renewed lease of 
power. He has the goodwill of all, and the respect of most. 
Even he will not retain these long with a Government 
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of the present texture. That, clearly, is the root of the 
present discussion. Diehardism cannot tolerate the 
return of centre-minds like Lord Birkenhead to the seat 
of power. The extremists of the Right dream eagerly of 
taming England. With their auxiliary police, their 
destruction of political trade unionism, and their close 
affiliation with Big Business, they think they can see the 
battle in their hands. What they do not realize is the 
hatred of extremism in the electorate. For it cannot be 
too often reiterated that the extremism of the Right is 
just as obnoxious as the extremism of the Left. Their 
ends are diverse, but their methods are the same. Just 
as Mussolini and Lenin impose a kindred discipline upon 
their hapless subjects, so the Duke of Northumberland 
and Mr. Walton Newbold are yokefellows in technique. 
The real issue before the Tories is whether extremism 
or moderation shall capture the heights of power. 

Men of liberal temper may be well content to leave 
the issue as it stands. They can have no dealings either 
with the moderate Toryism of Mr. Law or the coy 
Centralism of Mr. George and Lord Birkenhead. The 
theses which make their case are rapidly defining them- 
selves. A housing policy devised to extend the area of 
the slum, a naval policy which wastes upon the harbor 
at Singapore the money it filches from the needs of the 
children, a Budget devised for the rich, and a bankrupt 
outlook in foreign affairs—upon the ideas these things 
represent no Government can build an edifice of popular 
support. The period of reaction is devising the methods 
of its demise. It is the business of the progressive forces 
to be ready to take up the burden. 





THE WORKING-MAN’S PARLOR. 


Mr. Nevitte CHAMBERLAIN’s Housing Bill presents us 
with another illustration of the good man struggling 
with adversity. His inherited interest in housing 
reform and his experience as Chairman of the Housing 
Committee of the Birmingham City Council both tend 
to produce a really sympathetic and informed Housing 
Minister. But his Bill has to get past the interests of 
a peculiarly jealous and powerful group of Big Business, 
and to be loaded up with provisions that are designed to 
prove that ‘‘ private enterprise ’’ can successfully provide 
the number of working-class houses required. In other 
words, the housing need of the people is being treated 
as a corpse in a dissecting-room, as a “subject”’ on 
which rival theories are to be proved or disproved. 
Mr. Chamberlain has taken as much as he can get, and 
his £6 subsidy per house for twenty years should 
encourage Local Authorities to build; but then he has 
had to take on board all sorts of useless lumber to 
satisfy the reactionaries. It is on this account that the 
Bill has been burdened with a revised edition of the 
notorious Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, which, since 
its passage in 1899, has been a complete failure, the 
whole amount advanced under it in nearly twenty-five 
years being about £250,000. This typical device for 
avoiding municipal housing has been thrust into the Bill 
by the younger Tories. We should like to know how 
much Birmingham, for example, has advanced under 
the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, and what propor- 
tion of the artisans, clerks, and the salariat needing 
houses there can embark upon the financial commitments 
necessary under the Act, even as amended. 

The Bill has for its birthmark the “ non-parlor”’ 
house. All over it is the fear of municipal housing, 
partly due to the Tory Party’s hatred of ‘‘ municipal 
trading,’ and partly due to the huge cost of 





Dr. Addison’s housing schemes and of their sudden 
reversal under Sir A. Mond. Perhaps the best illus- 
tration one could have of this frame of mind was the 
action of the Chairman of the Housing Committee of 
the City Corporation, who recently, presented a report 
of its operations at Ilford, which showed that the houses 
had cost £13,000 each. The enormous cost of 
municipal housing was duly advertised in the reactionary 
Press, which omitted to discover that this figure was a 
sham. It was produced by adding up the cost of an 
estate intended for 2,000 houses, the construction of 
roads, sewers, and water supply for that number of 
houses, the cost of contractors’ plant and light railway 
for building that number, the foundations of 400 houses 
which were suddenly stopped by Sir A. Mond, and then 
dividing this total cost by the 220 houses which were 
actually completed. It is by pre-natal propaganda of 
that kind that this Bill has been indelibly marked, and 
though we do not agree with the Labor amendment in 
rejecting it altogether, it needs very considerable amend- 
ment. - 

First, the Government have gone wrong in limit- 
ing the subsidy to houses of the “ non-parlor” type. By 
a debating subtlety, whose force we altogether fail to 
appreciate, Mr. Neville Chamberlain says that Local 
Authorities are left to exercise their discretion as to 
whether they will adopt the parlor or non-parlor type. 
But they ought to have a real discretion; this Bill 
gives them only an empty one. It limits the payment of 
the subsidy to houses with a superficial area less than 
850 square feet, and housing authorities know very well 
that that stipulation in fact excludes the parlor. The 
Lord Mayor of Manchester fixes 1,100 feet as the mini- 
mum required for a parlor house, and Mr. Aldridge, of 
the Housing and Town-Planning Council, gives as 
the utterly irreducible minimum which will secure a 
parlor an area of 900 square feet. Either calculation 
shows that the parlor is cut out of the Bill, and that 
Local Authorities are to be forced to restrict the ameni- 
ties of the houses they construct. 

There is a great deal of idle talk by people who live 
in ten-roomed houses about the working-class parlor, 
never opened except at weddings and funerals, and not 
required by the tenants themselves. But when the 
Ministry of Reconstruction during the war appointed 
a committee of women to examine this question, the 
committee, after making exhaustive inquiries as to the 
needs and desires of working-class families, reported 
unanimously in favor of including a parlor in the 
“homes for heroes” that were then waiting on tke 
horizon. We are confident that the vast majority of 
Local Authorities and tenants want a parlor house, end 
it is a monstrous thing that its inclusion should involve 
the loss of the subsidy. No doubt the restriction has 
been inserted by those who desire to cripple municipal 
housing and leave the provision of new houses to 
‘* private enterprise,’ either for sale outright or for 
letting to tenants at rents unaffected by the Rent 
Restrictions Act. There is this very suspicious contrast 
in the Bill—that where it advances money to Local 
Authorities it forces them to erect non-parlor houses, 
but where it advances money to a private builder under 
the amended terms of the Small Dwellings Acquisition 
Act it allows him to put up a parlor house to the 
value of £1,200. This discrimination against the houses 
that are to be owned by the ratepayers in favor of those 
that are going to be owned by private speculators is the 
more sinister because in each case the money is going to 
be advanced out of the rates. Sir Kingsley Wood, the 
Conservative housing reformer, is certainly right in 
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saying that the middle classes have been “ignored ” in 
the Bill ; and if there are any more suburban by-elections 
we imagine this fact will be made still clearer. 

The Bill contains no provision for dealing with the 
rings in building materials which have held such a grip 
on bricks, cement, castings, pipes, tiles, baths, and the 
other necessary details which make up-a house. If 
building were to be really stimulated by the Bill, the 
prices of these things would rise at once, as they have 
already begun to do at the very whisper of more housing. 
But the Government have shown no disposition to take 
the Hard Faces by the throat and prevent them from 
extracting excessive profits from the population’s need 
of shelter ; perhaps they believe that so few houses will 
be erected under the stimulus of their proposals that the 
rings and trusts will not be able to advance prices greatly. 

The Government attitude towards existing slums is 
equally unsatisfactory. On the one hand, the Bill gives 
the Ministry of Health wide powers of revoking local by- 
laws, which may lead to the erection of jerry-built cot- 
tages with a density of twenty or twenty-four to the 
acre, for there is no restriction as to the number 
of cottages which may be placed on an acre. On the 
other hand, it offers to Local Authorities which clear 
slum areas half the annual average loss on that operation 
and the consequent rehousing. Once more we reach 
the old crux: Poplar and West Ham—where the need 
of slum clearances is the greatest, and where the burden 
of the ratepayers who undertake it is greatest because of 
the low rateable value—are to have no more help than 
Westminster and the City, where the Local Authorities 
can often make a profit by clearing slums and rehousing 
the inhabitants. When Lord Long, in 1916, said that 
it would be a “black crime” if the men who were 
suffering in the trenches were brought back to dwellings 
‘* little better than pig-styes,’’ he was expressing a very 
general feeling, but that sentiment has faded away, and 
we cannot recall any recent enthusiasm of Lord Long 
in favor of slum clearances. We are back again in the 
old rut which regards the slums as part of the divinely 
appointed scheme of things. Between 1907 and 1920 the 
L.C.C., for example, dealt with but one single small 
slum area—in Tabard Street, Southwark—and it has 
not finished rehousing the inhabitants there yet. Then 
Queen Mary went down unannounced to the Brady 
Street area, in Spitalfields, and expressed her surprise 
and regrets at finding decent, cleanly working people 
living in two-room and four-room houses. The Brady 
Street area had been before the L.C.C. for fourteen 
years previously without anything being done, but as 
soon as the Royal visit focused publicity on it, the 
Spring Gardens authorities rushed out a scheme for 
dealing with this particular little area. There were 
24,000 slum houses officially condemned as unfit 
for human habitation elsewhere in London, but Brady 
Street was in the limelight, and so it got attention at 
last, and everybody rejoiced that the slum question in 
London had been so promptly settled by a vigilant public 
authority. It took, however, more than two years to get 
the scheme through the barbed-wire entanglements and 
fortifications of the Ministry of Health, and it is only 
this year that dwellings are actually being erected for 
the Brady Street population. 

Now, our quarrel with this part of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Housing Bill is that it does nothing to encourage 
the Local Authorities which have the largest slum 
areas to clear them. There is a significant modesty on 
the part of ‘‘ private enterprise ’’ when it comes to deal- 
ing with slum clearances—that is a form of housing 
activity that the most earnest Tories are cheerfully will- 
ing to leave to municipal authorities. But under this 





Bill the poorer municipal authorities cannot afford to 
clear slums. So far as slums are concerned, we fear 
that the Bill, with its encouragement of what is known 
as the “ Nottingham” as against the ‘“ Manchester ”’ 
type of housing, will create more slums in the future 
than it will clear in the present. Our existing slums 
were created by the greed of ‘‘ private enterprise ”’ ; our 
new ones are going to be created out of the rates and 
taxes. Decidedly, this is a Bill to be watched, 
strengthened, and amended. 








JUSTICE AFTER WAR. 


To large sections of the business and legal communities 
the question of adjusting business relationships with our 
late enemies has for some years now been an important 
one. But the general public has heard very little of this 
essential and difficult process. When war suddenly 
snaps the cords that bind trading communities together, 
countless obligations are suspended, and one of the funda- 
mental functions of Peace Treaties is to provide for the 
settlement of these obligations. Vast interests are 
affected; from the international financier with his 
millions invested abroad, to the humble governess who 
left her luggage behind in her hurried return to the 
homeland, every conceivable kind of relationship has 
to be sorted out when peace comes. 

It is not my purpose here to describe the legal 
principles and technicalities involved in what are known 
as the Economic Clauses of the Peace Treaties; that I 
have recently tried to do in an address before the Grotius 
Society. Here my sole desire is to lift a little the veil 
which hangs over the vast work that is now going on in 
the endeavor to adjust the private relationships which 
were so abruptly interrupted in 1914 and 1915. To do 
so is greatly in the public interest, for the more that the 
public realizes the value of the reign of Justice, the lower 
will the public estimate be of the merits of war. 

In explanation of the system adopted under the 
Economic Clauses of the Peace Treaties, let it suffice to 
say that claims between British and ex-enemy nationals 
are sorted out as a rule in Clearing Offices, where the 
majority are disposed of, and that disputed cases are 
referred to Mixed Arbitral Tribunals, which are purely 
judicial bodies, and before which all Governments and all 
litigants, regardless of nationality, are suppliants of equal 
standing. The Clearing Office in London (nearly opposite 
Waterloo Station) must be known to everybody who, 
before the war, had any relations with those whom war 
made our enemies. The annual reports of the Controller 
are well worth reading by anyone who is interested in 
such matters. The Mixed Arbitral Tribunals (in 
St. James’s Square) are less well known, for as a rule by 
the time that matters are referred there they have 
become too difficult for the layman, and have passed into 
the hands of the lawyers, and then the public feels that 
sense of the majesty and mystery of the law that 
impresses the transient newcomer in any Court of 
Justice. None the less at the Tribunals, as in ordinary 
Courts of Law, the litigant has a right to appear in 
person and to argue his or her case without legal 
assistance. 

These Tribunals are composed of three arbitrators. 
The President is a lawyer from a country which remained 
neutral during the war ; in selecting M. Borel of Switzer- 
land and Dr. B. C. J. Loder of Holland (who also holds 
the exalted office of President of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice established under the Covenant of 
the League of Nations), the British Empire and its late 
enemies agreed wisely and were fortunate in their choice. 
In each Tribunal the two colleagues of the President are 
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a British lawyer and a lawyer from the ex-enemy country. 
The British Empire has Mixed Arbitral Tribunals with 
Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, and Hungary, and, of 
course, similar Tribunals exist elsewhere between those 
countries and all our late allies. There is thus a vast 
network of international courts, and by now there is 
a large collection of recorded decisions which have added 
many volumes of precedents which the unfortunate 
practising lawyer is assumed to know. 

These Tribunals have to interpret the Peace 
Treaties and to decide cases according to the laws of 
both the countries with which they are concerned—and 
not seldom according to the light of nature, for cases 
arise out of the conflicts of wars which no human mind 
could anticipate. Though the proceedings are conducted 
in English, itis highly desirable that those connected with 
them should know German and French, for documents 
in these languages always appear, despite the rules about 
translations. In a sense the Tribunals are the most 
powerful judicial bodies that have ever existed. Not 
only is their word final, but every belligerent has, in the 
Peace Treaties, accepted the obligation to regard their 
decisions “ as final and conclusive and to render them 
binding upon their nationals.’’ Most international 
courts have behind them only the sanction of public 
opinion—usuaily the best of all sanctions. But as 
regards these Tribunals, the Governments concerned are 
definitely bound to carry out their decisions. Should a 
judgment of the House of Lords conflict with one from 
any of these Tribunals, the only way out would be for 
Parliament to overrule the House of Lords by legis- 


lation ; the predicament is not likely to arise, but Par- 


liament would be in honor bound if it did. 

The sittings of the Tribunals have not attracted the 
public, though they are as open to the public as is the 
High Court or Old Bailey, and there is much to interest 
them ; even the Press soon got tired of attending and 
reporting the decisions. But here in the heart of 
fashionable London these Tribunals afford the best pos- 
sible proof that the law is mightier than the sword ; any 
optimist who believes that by the development of law 
not only can all disputes between nationals, but also 
all disputes between nations, be settled, and indeed any 
pessimist who believes in the necessity of war, should 
know a little of the big work that these Tribunals are 
accomplishing. Before the Tribunals there is neither 
victor nor vanquished, and Governments are no more 
powerful than individuals. Each Government is repre- 
sented by an Agent, who pleads in the ordinary way. 
All counsel wear whatever professional costume they 
would wear at home. Such is the general feeling of 
courtesy at the Tribunals that on one occasion two well- 
known K.C.s stood aside in the corridor in order to let 
a foreign lawyer pass them, they being so impressed by 





the appearance of his robes, which certainly resembled 
those of the Lord Chancellor. That particular foreign 
lawyer was quite embarrassed when he learned who the 
K.C.s were. But once before the Tribunal, all men are 
equal. Claims from either country are argued and 
decided on their merits; the argument on behalf of the 
most impoverished defendant from a vanquished country 
receives the same consideration as that of the most vic- 
torious plutocrat or profiteer. 

As usually happens, a common work evokes a 
mutual respect. In one capacity or another I have been 
in touch with all our Arbitral Tribunals, and I do not 
believe that anybody in any of the countries affected 
would wish to deny that day by day Justice is attempted. 
People may, and do, criticize the Treaties; they may 
occasionally think that decisions of the Tribunals are 
wrong, but no honest man can say that the highest 
standards of Justice are not observed. I have heard 
many ex-enemy nationals say that they are satisfied that 
Justice reigns. The finest compliment I ever heard to 
a British lawyer was a remark made to me by a lawyer 
who fought against us in the war: “I should be con- 
tent,’’ he said, “if Mr. —— tried the case alone.”’ 
What takes place when the members of the Tribunal 
meet privately to make their decisions I, naturally, do 
not know, but if anyone assumes that the function of 
the President is to decide whether to support the British 
arbitrator and the British litigant or the ex-enemy 
arbitrator and the ex-enemy litigant, he knows nothing 
of the ways of lawyers. The merits of the case, and not 
the nationality of the litigants, are the things that move 
arbitrators. 

In the theatre whenever a sterile playwright wants 
to assure applause from his audience he makes an actor 
abuse lawyers. We lawyers do not mind, and join in the 
laugh. But if the world is going to progress it will be 
largely because lawyers are given an ever-increasing 
opportunity of settling problems which would otherwise 
be left to the decision of warfare. I make bold to say 
that the work of lawyers at The Hague, at these Arbitral 
Tribunals, and even at Leipzig, has done a very great 
deal to advance civilization by extending the rule of law. 
The work of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals has done a 
great deal towards healing the wounds of war, and I feel 
quite confident that everybody who has come into con- 
tact with his late enemies at these Tribunals must often 
have wondered to himself why it was that the war ever 
took place. I, for one, have seldom heard such nice 
things said about England and Englishmen as the 
remarks that I have heard from Germans, Austrians, 
Bulgarians, and Hungarians who have had practical 
experience of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals. 


Ciaup MULLINS. 








POLITICS 


IN SPAIN. 


By LEONARD WOOLF. 


Uauan, Aprit, 1923. 


THERE are no politics in Spain, in the real Spain. The 
real Spain consists of all the land between the Pyrenees 
and Portugal, except Madrid, Barcelona, and perhaps 
one or two other towns. It is a land of vast 
plains ending upon the horizon in great mountains, and of 
mountains dying down again far away into another vast 
plain. It is a land of the donkey and mule, of corn 
and vines and olives. The inhabitants are peasants who 
cultivate with immense assiduousness the great levels, 
and who terrace high up into the mountains in order to 





grow more corn and olives and oranges and almonds. 
The Spaniard cultivates his garden, an occupation of 
respectable antiquity which is productive of more good 
and less evil than many more modern occupations. If 
he has money, it goes into land rather than into the 
hands of bankers, brokers, and jobbers, and so, although 
to the traveller from the railway-carriage window Spain 
appears to be a gigantic country very sparsely populated, 
the price of land is everywhere very high, amounting in 
some places to as much as £500 an acre. 

The life of these peasants and cultivators is bound to 
the land. Its “‘ tempo ”’ is that of the pace of the mules 
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and donkeys, which, wherever you may be, are to be 
seen, with their great packs, moving slowly across the 
plains, or up and down the mountain tracks. In Spain, 
as everywhere else, it is the method of transport which 
determines how men shall live; in London we are made 
‘in the image of the Tube and Underground, but here on 
the Sierra Nevada it is the mule which makes man in his 
image. Anyone who has sat for many hours on a mule’s 
back, picking his meditative way along a rocky mountain 
track, will know that to say this is no slur upon the 
Spaniard. 

The superficial vivacity and excitability of the 
Southerner conceals the fact that the Spaniard lives 
slowly and meditatively. In a Spanish posada you sit 
after dinner round a wood fire with the innkeeper and 
his family, the ‘‘ boots ’’ and the carrier, and the con- 
versation is only an interval between long silences in 
which everyone meditatively stares into the glowing 
ashes. The Spaniard, in fact, belongs to a Europe which 
had not invented the steam engine, or rather, perhaps, 
he belongs, not to Europe at all, but to the East, where 
men talk quickly but live slowly, cultivating their 
gardens and moving at the same pace as their camels or 
their bullock carts. 

There are no politics in Spain. What does a man 
want with politics so long as there is land to plough and 
crops to carry? In the East there are only three subjects 
of conversation among decent people, the land, rice, and 
women, and it is the same in all countries which have 
not received the blight or blessing of Western civiliza- 
tion. And so there are no politics here on the Sierra 
Nevada, or in La Mancha or the villages of Catalonia. 
Seeing this, and noticing, too, the great skill and energy 
with which the Spaniard cultivates his land, one might 
reasonably think that Spain would be a very peaceful 
and prosperous country, untroubled by politics and 
politicians, by foreign entanglements, military glory, or 
the phantasmagoria of imperialism. 

But upon this immense land of plains and moun- 
tains, of mules, asses, and cultivators, of another age 
or another continent, modern industrial civilization has 
laid a finger at two or three isolated spots. Even the 
tip of the finger of the nineteenth century is very power- 
ful. These spots, Madrid and Barcelona, are small, 
alien excrescences upon the body of the real Spain, yet 
they control its destinies and dispose of the lives of its 
peasants and its muleteers. There are politics in Madrid, 
and politicians, and all the apparatus and organization 
of Western civilization, from a Ritz Hotel to a howitzer. 
It is interesting to catch a glimpse of what they can do 
with a fertile and prosperous country like Spain. 

I was in Madrid on Good Friday, and the whole 
population of the town was in the streets watching the 
processions. It was impossible not to be struck by the 
large number of soldiers. There were soldiers every- 
where, not only on duty, guarding the route of the 
processions, but also in hundreds among the spectators. 
Spain, in fact, maintains a large army by the aid of 
conscription. Here in the mountain villages of Andalusia 
you will hear that the real Spain hates the army and 
hates conscription. No one wants to be a soldier, to be 
sent away from the mountains to a barracks in Seville, 
and the only person who has a good word for conscription 
is the ‘‘alcalde,’’ who can use his power to call up and 
banish from the village for a year or two any young man 
whose conduct is unsatisfactory, or whose wife is 
desirable. 

It is Madrid, and the politics and politicians of 
Madrid, who impose upon the villages of Andalusia 
and of the real Spain conscription and a large army. 
At first sight the existence of this large army ‘“‘ is strange 
because, you know,”’ there is no one apparently for it to 
fight. Of all countries in Europe, Spain is the least open 





to attack by its neighbors, and has the smallest motives 
for attacking its neighbors. France has found for a 
century, and probably will find for one or two more, 
sufficient occupation for her troops on her eastern 
frontier, and not even a Spanish General can believe 
that Spain is in danger of invasion by Portugal. 
Spaniards sometimes talk bravely of invading Portugal, 
but the army is certainly not maintained for that pur- 
pose. So far as Europe is concerned, Spain could safely 
demobilize the whole of her army, abolish conscription, 
and entrust the maintenance of internal law and order 
to her excellent and decorative police force, the Guardia 
Civil. 

The Spanish army is not simply decorative; it is 
intended for use, and is used for a very definite purpose. 
Madrid, and the politicians and military men, have 
decided that Spain must be an imperialist Power in the 
modern sense. Across the Mediterranean, on the 
northern coast of Africa, lies the territory of the Sultan 
of Morocco. Most of the Sultan’s territory is ‘ pro- 
tected ’’ by France, and in the language of modern 
Imperialism ‘‘ protection ’’ is, of course, a euphemism 
for conquest. But there is a corner of Morocco which 
has escaped French protection, and here Spain has 
carved out her empire. It consists of the town of 
Melilla and a mountainous hinterland inhabited by 
turbulent and unsubdued tribesmen. Again, round the 
corner of Africa, on its western coast, is a piece of terri- 
tory ironically called the Rio de Oro. It consists of 
barren deserts and a few meagre oases inhabited by 
hostile nomad Arabs and Berbers. Here, too, Spain is 
fulfilling her imperial destiny. 

The only use of the Spanish army is to fight an 
unending war in Morocco, and to garrison the deserts of 
the Rio de Oro. Such are the purposes for which Madrid 
and modern civilization tax the peasant and conscript 
him. Two men from this Andalusian village have just 
returned, having completed their term of service. They 
spent it in a small fort in the Rio de Oro, a fort which 
was surrounded by desert and which they were never 
allowed to leave because the inhabitants would have 
attacked them. They were lucky, for they might have 
been sent to Morocco and have found their graves there 
with the thousands of other peasants who perished in 
the recent disaster. The whole of Spain, except a few 
politicians, the military Juntas, who are still the real 
rulers of Spain, and apparently the King, is opposed to 
the war in Morocco. There is nothing of any possible 
value for Spain to be got out of Morocco or the Rio de . 
Oro, but the peasant is still taken for months or years 
from his fields to be slaughtered in the one or to be 
interned in a fort in the other. And the reason is 
simply this, that, although there are no politics in 
Spain, there are politics in Madrid. 





Lite and Wetters. 


THE WILDEST SPORT. 


In Mr. H. G. Wells’s latest book (we believe his latest, 
though indeed it is a month or more old)—in his ‘‘ Men 
Like Gods,’’ we remember that the Earthly party of 
Lord Balfour, Mr. Winston Churchill, Father Vaughan, 
or whatever their names were, when abruptly 
transferred to a higher plane beheld a puma or panther 
or other wild beast sitting quietly beside the glassy road. 
It appeared to be tame—tame as an earthly cat contem- 
plating existence from an armchair before the mistress 
turns it off. And all the wild beasts in the ethereal 
region were as tame as that one. They were as tame as 
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the goalike men and women themselves. It appeared to 
us, who have known wild beasts of many kinds, that this 
level of harmlessness was about the greatest miracle that 
even Mr. Wells ever performed. Some have questioned 
whether harmlessness in lions, tigers, panthers, and so on 
was really a development to be desired. We suppose 
they have thought that the savagery of savage beasts 
added to the interest and variety of human life, either 
because it was better sport to kill them savage, or simply 
because it was ‘‘ their nature to.’’ Mr. Wells has replied 
with some emotion, by asking whether his critics like to 
hear of tigers killing Indian babies every year, and 
whether it is not better for the uman race to have tigers 
tame as tabbies. It has made quite a pretty controversy. 
But both Mr. Wells and his critics may calm themselves. 
If we remember right, some two or three thousand years 
were given for the evolution of the naked celestials and 
the gentle tigers, but long before that period of time 
has passed, naked mankind, it is true, may have grown 
a comfortable fur, but there will be never a tiger left 
to bite or to be stroked. 

Nature has taken incalculable millions of years upon 
this planet to fashion the wild beasts of the desert ; man 
will take hardly a century to exterminate them all. It 
is almost certain that by the year 2023 not a single living 
specimen will be left of the lion, the tiger, the leopard, 
the panther, the puma, the rhino, the hippo, the 
jaguar, the gorilla, the big bear, the giraffe, or the 
African elephant. The very name that we commonly give 
to most of these animals, which have been created 
through such ages of time, marks them for quick destruc- 


tion. We call them ‘‘ Big Game,”’ implying that they - 


have no right to exist on their own account, but survive 
solely to provide civilized man with the sport of killing 
them. It is a sport that hastens its own conclusion, and 
apprehending the end of their game, sportsmen are try- 
ing what ‘‘ preserving ’’ may do to extend it. It may 
extend it for a few more years, but other methods of 
destruction are at work—the growth of agriculture in the 
wildernesses, the exploitation of Africa for ‘‘ raw 
materials,’’ the fashion of fur coats or fur trimmings, 
and the demand for billiard balls. To learn the meaning 
of ‘‘ Coeur de Lion,’’ or of Hannibal’s elephants, or of 
‘* Tiger, tiger, burning bright,’’ our children’s children 
will have to be taken to see stuffed ‘‘ specimens ”’ in the 
museums—mouldering, moth-eaten specimens covered 
with ‘‘ preservatives’? and showing signs of a straw 
interior ; unless perchance a few ageing creatures, born 
in the Zoo, still range behind their bars. Dr. Peter 
Chalmers Mitchell, Secretary to the Zoological Society, 
is doing his best to make the haunts of his ‘‘ Big Game ”’ 
appear like the wilderness, and we read he purposes still 
better. It is something; it is much; he will do his best, 
and then there will be silence. The controversy between 
Mr. Wells and his critics will have become as historical 
as Mr. Wells’s own ‘‘ Outlines.’’ 

It is the rifle that settles the question, by 
“* settling ’’ the animals; and the men and women who, at 
great expense, go out to kill for sport are the people who 
make the most wanton use of the rifle. Natives may 
slaughter for meat or for skins, but ‘‘ sportsmen ”’ 
slaughter for their own pleasure, regardless of beauty or 
science. We admit the call of the wild. The present 
writer has felt it all his life, and it is almost irresistible. 
It survives in large numbers of people, especially of 
English people, and what was once the necessity of bar- 
barians lingers as a barbaric amusement. It produces 
the amateur poulterer and the amateur butcher of our 
English classes that can afford to kill birds and beasts for 
fun. Some of them may say they do it for food, others 
for the collection of specimens, and for those ghastly 





‘ trophies ’’ of horned heads that stare with glassy eyes 
from walls or lie stretched as skins before fireplaces. But 
in reality it is the love of the primitive life and the joy 
in wild adventure that drive our “ sportsmen” out to 
kill. In the case of some women, and a few men also, the 
vanity of being photographed sitting astride a dead 
rhinoceros or brandishing a rifle over a buffalo’s corpse 
appears to act as a further inducement. For many of 
our illustrated papers reproduce those heroic scenes of 
feminine prowess and virile thirst for blood. 

But there is another form of sport, which appears 
to us to satisfy all the inborn craving for the wilderness, 
and for adventure too. It so happens that two fine 
examples of the method are ‘‘ now showing ”’ in London, 
and will be exhibited, we believe, for another fortnight 
still. One is ‘‘ Wildest Africa,’’ at the Philharmonic, 
produced and explained by Mr. Ratcliffe Holmes; the 
other ‘‘ The Wonderland of Big Game,”’ at the Poly- 
technic in Regent Street, produced and explained by 
Major A. Radclyffe Dugmore. Both are admirable 
examples of what may be done by cinema photography. 
We are shown the actual animals and birds, living and 
moving before our eyes as they live and move in their 
own natural state and conditions. In Major Dugmore’s 
film, and so far as we remember in Mr. Holmes’s also, 
there is not a single dead creature, not a single 
“ trophy,’’ not a single animal wounded or touched. We 
are shown the lovely and desolate scenery of Africa, 
always calling those who have known it to return, no 
matter how deadly it may be. And we are shown, 
moving about in their own native countries, such beautiful 
antelopes as the orex with his lance-like horns, the large 
and gentle eland, the shy waterbuck ; the hartebeest, who 
acts as sentry to the whole animal world ; the wildebeest, 
who looks like a bison in his galloping herd; and other 
graceful creatures, whose speed is almost too quick for 
the eye, and even for the camera. And we are shown 
the uncomely wart-hog, who lives underground; the 
wandering jackal, whose cry at night is like the wailing 
of witches ; the beautiful, voiceless giraffes, as they devour 
the long and spiky thorns called ‘‘ Wait-a-bit ”’ by the 
Boers, or spread out their front legs like a pair of com- 
passes when they stoop their long necks to drink at the 
stream ; and the beautiful zebras (of two species) coming 
down to water, and galloping away; and parties of 
baboons, which Major Dugmore, forgetting man, 
describes as the most quarrelsome of animals; and the 
hyena, who laughs like a lunatic; and the rhino, fast 
vanishing like the incredible dream he is; and the hippo, 
vanishing from the rivers too, though his dreamlike body 
weighs four tons; and elephants flapping their great ears 
and stalking through the forests without a sound of 
their enormous footfall ; and the terrible African buffalo, 
which Major Dugmore, again forgetting man, describes 
as the most fatal of all animals to mankind; and the 
lions and lionesses seen by flashlight, roaring after their 
prey, or, as the Psalmist might have said more scientifi- 
cally, roaring after they have devoured their prey. 

And, besides, there are the innumerable birds— 
marabou storks like bishops, turtle-doves that hardly dare 
to drink for fear of the turtles; weaver-birds that slip 
into their nests from the bottom; guinea fowl that set 
sentries better than the British Army; vultures that 
scavenge better than the County Council. Nor can one 
imagine anything more lovely than the picture in 
Mr. Holmes’s film of flamingoes swarming along the 
border of a lake. But we need not dwell upon further 
details. Our point is that the men who have taken such 
films have enjoyed every phase of sport to a far higher 
extent than any sportsman or sportswoman who goes 
out with rifle to the slaughter of these lovely or splendid 
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creatures. They have lived for years in the wild. They 
have known every hardship. They have gone back to 
primitive and barbaric life, as so many of us always long 
to return. They have known man unsophisticated, and 
animals as they live. They have waited their 
opportunities with patience unsurpassed by Job or any 
sportsman ; waited for the proper light, and the animal 
or bird appearing in it just at the right moment ; waited, 
as Major Dugmore tells us, for seventy nights in hopes 
of catching a lion in the flashlight, and seen him only 
twice. And if the sportsman demands danger, as all 
decent sportsmen, apart from the amateur poulterers, 
naturally must, he will find far more of it with a camera 
than with a rifle. For the range is much closer, his prey 
remains alive, and very often painfully active. If any- 
one doubts it, let him hear how these courageous sports- 
men with the camera got among herds of implacable 
buffalo ; or took a family of rhinos, in comparative safety 
till the father began to charge; or lay hidden on the 
ground while the elephants that were expected to come 
in front of the camera chose to arrive from behind and 
passed within eight feet of the prostrate sportsman ; or 
how one lies in wait for a lion, and after the flash dares 
not move till daybreak, not knowing where the great 
beast might still be hid. 

But if sportsmen insist upon killing as part of their 
amusement, let the present writer make two humble 
suggestions, for he has known parts of Africa fairly well. 
He may have been wrong, but he has never hesitated 
to shoot at crocodiles when he has seen them. He 
recognizes their interest as relics of the primeval world 
and as the dragons that have played so fine a part in 
legend ; also as being almost the only creatures except 
man to practise a kind of cookery, for they keep their 
kill ‘‘ hung ”’ in some water-hole till it-is nice and tender. 
But there is something so abhorrent about huge crocodiles 
such as he has seen basking on the sandbanks at the 
mouths of African rivers that he has always tried to 
shoot them, though as a rule he might as well have fired 
at a battleship. And then there are the insects, without 
which Africa would be an earthly paradise. What would 
not sportsmen deserve who would find their pleasure in 
clearing some almost unnoticeable fraction of Africa (say, 
about the size of Great Britain) from the curse of the 
myriad ants, the myriad mosquitoes, the myriad flies, 
that between them afflict mankind with various kinds of 
malaria, blackwater, sleeping-sickness, berri-berri, and 
elephantiasis; besides, in the case of so-called ants, 
devouring the pigs and chickens, and bringing the 
whole house down suddenly about one’s ears! Our 
sportsmen would find such game plentiful everywhere. 
There are no tiresome restriction laws, but any amount 
of danger. 





THE RAVENS. 


THE raven and the peregrine still exist in the wildest 
parts of the south-west coast, though rarely permitted 
to rear their young. Of these ancient kings, the raven 
is more to us than the peregrine, partly for his own 
sake, as being the largest, wisest, and, alas! rarest of 
his sagacious family, and partly for his human associa- 
tions. Not only is he a dark thread interwoven with 
human legend and tradition, but countless villages 
throughout these islands preserve by name of tree, croft, 
and landmark the memory of his former abundance. 
I have seen the raven in Cornwall, Devon, Somerset 
(where a pair breed inland among the Mendips and 
nowhere else in England away from the coast) and 





Dorset, six pairs in all, perhaps half the total number 
on the south-west coast of England, now his head- 
quarters, and yet I saw this outcast Lucifer of fowls once 
more with a sense that my other adventures among them 
were pigmy, and that he, as the others had been, was 
a Raven among ravens. 

By climbing down into the gorge at the base of 
the pinnacle which was a regular look-out of a pair of 
ravens in Devon, I was within forty yards of the top 
from which the black bishop mumbled his hoarse 
addresses with a voice that seems to come up from the 
core of the earth through caverns measureless to man, 
and has something occult in it, inconceivably remote, 
and of the aged night of being that came before the day. 
Though I was so close to the bird as to see with the naked 
eye the bristles at the base of the massive beak, yet his 
voice, one of the deepest in all animate nature, sounded 
no louder than when it fell from the dark clouds where 
he sported with his mate. And in this it resembles the 
measured, more melodious, but as sepulchral voice of 
the bittern ; and Bishop Hall writes in his ‘‘ Characters ”’ 
that if a man hear either, he makes his will. 
I could have made one for every day of the week, 
scribbling them among the violets and the amorous 
snails that had emerged and put forth a conscious horn 
‘“‘ with earnest heed and tremulous intent ’’ out of the 
cracks of the winter that had let in the February 
Spring. Here I sat and listened to the growl of Old 
Night, with thoughts how different from my ancestors’! 
for if this were the prophecy of doom, then indeed I was 
half in love with easeful death. 

Both birds were frequently on their pillar at the 
same time, though never with the peregrine that also 
frequented it. Their actions were very different from 
his, since he was “ still as any stone ’’ and they never for 
a moment ; and when they croaked, which was often for 
five minutes at a stretch, they preferred to stand at the 
extreme edge of the platform, and there bark at the 
waves, black, feathered hounds of nature, hundreds of 
feet below. They stretched out their heads over the 
abyss until the neck-feathers stood out, and barked, 
strode gravely round to another point, and putting the 
weight of their bodies into it, and maybe of their black 
spirits:too, barked again. Yet they were more tender 
than turtles; and when one was absent, the other rolled 
out wave after wave of dusky summons, entreatingly, 
distressfully even, and you did not need to be a polyglot 
to see it was so:— 


‘* Hither, my love! 
Here I am! here! 
With this just-sustain’d note I announce myself to you; 
This gentle note is for you, my love, for you.” 
And then he came or she came, suddenly out of the 
savage spray and the yelling of the wind, and these two 
love-birds strode round one another and tosssed their 
heads, and so once more to the edge of the finite world 
to growl with joy. And on another occasion one of 
them stretched a wing, ambled to the edge, and yawned. 
The raven is less of a personage than the peregrine, 
but more of an individual, and what he lacks in the 
falcon’s nobility of spirit, though his equal in nobility of 
appearance, he more than makes up by his human-like 
understanding. The increase of the raven, it is not absurd 
to say, would add to the general stock of mind, and as he 
is chiefly a carrion-feeder and does no more harm to the 
sheepfold than dispatch an occasional sick lamb, better 
dead than ailing, there is no just cause or impediment of 
propertied interest why he should not restore his ancient 
house, Unhappily, he has two implacable enemies: the 
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gamekeeper, whose ignoble job seems to make him one 
of the most stupid, merciless, and disagreeable types 
of men in England; and the egg-thief, a poor, crazed, 
abandoned creature, who, instead of being segre- 
gated in such a way that he could not satisfy his 
curious lust, as he would be in a properly civilized 
community, is usually a being possessing means to lay 
England waste with impunity. Devon is no freer 
of the scourge than any other part of the country, and 
the neighborhood is yearly ransacked for egg-shells, so 
that, ideal as was the coast for ravens to nest on, it is 
to be doubted whether this pair ever succeeded in getting 
beyond the laying stage. The egg-thief, it is true, no 
longer confines himself, as his insanity has developed, 
to rare species, but they are his main prey, and it is an 
interesting problem why the raven, the shrewdest bird 
we have, has become so rare rather than the carrion crow 
or the jay or the magpie, who, equally persecuted, less 
brilliant in resource, and without the advantage of an 
iron-bound coast, have yet maintained themselves better 
than the king in wit and strength of all the crows. 

I do not think this problem has been solved, nor 
that the greater size of the raven is an adequate explan- 
ation of his falling upon evil days, seeing that the 
carrion-crow is a lesser raven in habits, voice, and appear- 
ance, and jay and magpie are as conspicuous. It must 
be more than a matter of five or six inches that separates 
the fate of the crow from the fate of the raven, and 
I believe that these ravens found the correct answer 
for me. 

They never remained upon the pillar as long as 
the peregrine, but left it time and again for aerial sports. 
They would jump off the rocks together and chase one 
another to and fro and turn ‘by turn over the sea, and 
. then, seeking a loftier playground, followed their desire 
up to the painted ceiling of all Devon, and wheeled and 
soared with divided primaries out of sight. I never 
saw their famous somersaulting, but they would shoot 
air-slides and dodge and guffaw for half-an-hour at a 
time, and plunge and twist with half-closed wings to 
earth, rejoicing. A favorite sport was to run races along 
the cliff-line, one of them flying close to the sea and the 
other just below the edge of the main cliffs. I can see 
the ornithologist purse up his lips—‘‘ Running races! 
This is anthropomorphism gone mad. These amateur 
bird-watchers!’’ But without pretending to be any- 
thing so grand as an ornithologist, I was there, and he 
was rot. And when on two successive days I saw these 
ravens flying with all their might a parallel course along 
the cliffs, almost level with one another, and calling across 
to each other, as it appeared to me, with gruff delight, and 
finally returning to their pinnacle club, the ornithologist 
at least cannot prove they were not running races. As 
for the gulls and daws, they looked complacently on, and 
were no more put out by the ravens and their pastimes 
than they were by the stock-doves and the cliff-kestrel 
who perched on a ledge in sovere official dignity and 
pretended—so he looked—to have been turned into a 
hawk-shaped rock. 

One tries to keep an open mind about birds, regard- 
ing them neither as machines with a starting-crank 
labelled “ congenital obligation,’’ nor as metaphysicians, 
but I confess that this pair of ravens staged me, on the 
last day of February, such a raven piece that it appeared 
to me as one of the most wonderful things I had ever 
seen. I had climbed the eastern cliff from the 
valley and was wandering about the common, when 
locking intand, T spied a large mixed flock of rooks and 





daws about three hundred yards away, circling and 
mazing close to the ground through one another’s ranks. 
Then I saw that the ravens were among them. The 
grim, savage, and solitary raven, sooty in myth as in 
dress, was engaged in a round game with rooks and daws! 
But the end is not yet ; we are still in the first act. For 
to my astonishment, and with that delight which every 
student feels when life peeps out at him in some new guise 
and unsuspected humor, the delight of novelist and 
naturalist alike, it became revealed to me beyond all 
scepticism that the ravens were the leaders of the revels 
and the masters of the ceremonies. ‘For as they rode 
on measured wing-beats through the spinning sphere of 
bodies glittering black, their growling bass mingled with 
rook baritone and daw staccato, they all at once appeared 
without it, plunged downward and disappeared behind 
the plateau, followed pell-mell by the whole company. 
A few moments later, having given me time to readjust 
my field-glass and make myself comfortable, they came 
into sight again, the largest spokes in the wheel as before. 
But once more they swept out of the circle, and this 
time they flew along the hill instead of behind it, and 
after them, about thirty yards apart, streamed the 
rabble. Away they all went for some hundred and fifty 
yards, so far as one could judge, and then suddenly the 
leaders made a right-about-turn, met the advancing surge 
of pursuers who opened out for them, plunged right 
through it, wheeled among it for about half a minute, 
came out at the other end, and turning for the second 
time, vanished with slow and powerful air-strides down 
behind the hill, the mob behind them. That was the last 
T saw of this organized follow-my-leader, which surprised 
me as much as if I had witnessed Mr. Bonar Law leading 
the Members the same dance in the House of Commons. 
There never was any question of the ravens being 
pursued in anger or attacked by the rooks and daws, for 
while the wheel went twirling round I could plainly see 
that no crow minor stooped at crow major, as they some- 
times did out of mischief at the gulls on the cliff ledges. 
The affair was serious, a game proper, and the birds were 
not quarrelling or jostling one another, nor were their 
cries enraged nor was their flight hurried. 

Am I right, then, in suggesting this to be the true 
reason for the decline of the raven from being one of the 
most abundant of our English birds to one of the very 
rarest—his passion for sport? Follow-my-leader took 
place within the territory of a pair of carrion-crows, but 
IT never saw them except in their own company. In 
London, where he is safer than I am, since he is 
not liable to be run over, the crow, who is common 
there, has resumed his old joyous fraternity, whereas in 
the country, except in the wild parts of Wales, he is a shy, 
vigilant, and solitary bird, rarely if ever off his guard. 
The raven can always go one wiser, ,but his rollicking 
temperament, his festive spirit and love of diversion, go 
trumps over all discretion, and he will not lie low, he 
cannot help making a song about it. He is like Taillefer 
the Jongleur at the battle of Hastings, who walked in 
front of Duke William’s army, throwing up his sword 
and chanting the ‘‘ Song of Roland.’’ It thrills our 
hearts, but it is not trench warfare. The raven is the 
black hound of legend with his nose ever on the scent 
of blood. I found him at the other end of time—a dog— 
and it has been pretty well the end of the story for him. 
Men with guns don’t go practising the high jump when 
he goes sporting up aloft, and so his epitaph must be— 
Le Roi des Corbeaur s’amuse, 

H. J. M. 
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SPIRITUAL ILLUSIONISTS. 


THERE are always hardy optimists who believe, in spite 
of warnings, that it is possible to gather grapes from 
thorns and figs from thistles. Some great and glorious 
gain for humanity must be won from the stupendous 
sacrifice of war! Somehow good! It is not wholly a 
perverse spirit of paradox. It is partly a sheer inability 
to admit, especially to oneself, that all these losses, 
pains, and sacrifices have been incurred in vain. Is it not 
certain that some beautiful new flowering of civilization 
will spring from the bloodstained battlefield? The 
terrible experience of these years, dispelling many 
illusions, has brought us face to face with the realities 
of man’s nature and his situation, and we must profit 
by it! 

So Sir James Marchant, the courageous editor of a 
volume of essays to which three Lord Bishops and other 
luminaries of the Churches, educational leaders, and 
publicists make contributions, gives it the title ‘‘ The 
Coming Renaissance ’’ (Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.). 

Now there are two alleged grounds for the hope 
which this title discloses. One is put forward by the 
Editor himself, who holds that Christianity has been 
vindicated by the war :— 

“Tt would,” writes Sir James, ‘‘ be wholly foolish 
not to recognize that, when the call of national duty 
arose and the nation responded, that response was made 
possible by the centuries of religious teaching of the 
value of self-sacrifice and the duty of mutual service. 
All that and mush more must be placed to the credit of 
organized Christianity as it exists to-day among us.” 
And he adds: “It is evident, too, that a new conception 
of duty has been awakened in all sections of scciety as 
one result of the war.”’ 

When we remember that not our nation alone, but all 
the warring nations, responded to this same call of 
national duty, we seem to make organized Christianity 
directly responsible for the war. But this, of course, is 
not our writer’s real meaning. In common with others of 
the clerical group, he looks to the invigoration of the 
spiritual shock which the world has undergone for the 
revelation and resurrection of its hopes and powers. The 
physical and moral damages of the war are generally 
admitted, and there is a disposition to see in it a failure 
of the Christianity of the Churches. But a Renaissance 
must be primarily a spiritual-movement, and our clerics 
and educationalists are concerned to discover the begin- 
nings of such a movement. Do they succeed? Several of 
them do not seriously attempt. Dean Inge, in his Intro- 
duction, disclaims all share in predicting a Renaissance, 
his expectation not going beyond ‘‘ a slow convalescence 
in the West and Centre of Europe, and in the East a 
relapse into barbarism ’’; while Mr. Masterman gives 
cold comfort in the opening essay when he affirms that 

“No solitary good thing has come out of the war to 
encourage and strengthen the moral advance of mankind, 
nor has all the enormous waste of blood and treasure 
settled one single problem which ws unsettled before 
the war.” 

Tle adds one further word of deep significance: “ This 
is not a collapse of the European faith caused by the 
war. It is a collapse revealed by the war.’’ Religious 
faith was crumbling before the war. All the great 
practical and spiritual issues, the growing luxury and 
slackening of moral fibre, the feeble interest in things of 
the mind or soul, the dysgenic selection among the 
civilized nations, the exasperation of class and national 
antagonisms, the failure of moral control to keep pace 
with the developments in external machinery—these 
were matters of deep concern for our prophets before the 
war. 

The war and the peace have intensified the pressure 
of these problems and sharpened their outlines, so that 
all discerning persons see more clearly the nature of the 
mess into which humanity has got itself. But is that 





a sufficient guarantee for an early good recovery, not to 
say a New Renaissance? We think that most readers of 
this volume will lay it down with a feeling that it fails to 
make good the claims of its title. It is full of an excellent 
understanding of our needs, and of laudable aspirations 
after their satisfaction. But it supports no reasonable 
faith in a new blossoming of civilization. How can it? 
Is there any single physical or moral condition of civili- 
zation that shows new strength? 

The material and intellectual stock of each warring 
nation has been seriously damaged by the dysgenic 
selection of war. Poverty and insecurity in some of the 
great European peoples have degraded life and starved 
the very seeds of progress. Everywhere there has been 
a loss of effective personal liberty, and an abandonment 
of liberalism in the art of government. Is there any 
great new advance in the creative arts of the imagination, 
in literature and art? Some new zest and intellectual 
vigor in the physical sciences, perhaps, chiefly for the 
further elaboration of the external machinery of life, 
with which the spirit of man is already too feeble to cope! 

It is rightly discerned by most of our essayists that 
what is wanted is a spiritual revival, and it is for the 
signs of such revival that they scan the horizon. Some 
of them, as was to be expected, see what they want to 
see: ‘‘ the spiritual world—daily becoming more real,”’ 
‘‘ the extension of Christian unity,’’ a higher sense of 
spiritual values, a new idealism, and so forth. 

The illusion is pathetically clear in the contributions 
of some of our divines who find in the Lambeth Confer- 
ence of 1920 a splendid testimony to the coming unity 
of Christendom. If we could only get Christian nations 
and the Churches not to hate one another, i* would no 
doubt be a notable achievement. But for these divines 
to consume whole pages in discussing the pro’ ability of 
such union, and the respective advantages of federation 
or complete union of the Churches, is itself a sad commen- 
tary upon the situation. For, when they are not dis- 
cussing organization, they allow their minds to float away 
into the atmosphere of amiable platitudes. Everyone 
agrees, for example, that a better education lies at the 
roots of progress. But what is the use of repeating that 
‘* Education in its wider sense is impoverished, unless it 
has the directive guidance of religion and its help in 
discriminating between the worthy and the less worthy 
ideals of life’’? Or of talking about ‘‘ a supreme and 
dominant purpose that deeply stirs our emotions ’’ as 
the prime desideratum? None of our writers shows that 
there exists any widespread and earnest agreement upon 
worthy ideals of personal, national, and human conduct, 
or that any dominant purpose is beginning to assert itself. 
‘‘ Wherever two or three are gathered together in the 
spirit of true inquiry, whether the purpose be ostensibly 
social or educational, scientific or professional, there the 
leaven of the Renaissance will be at work.’’ In one of 
the most brilliant and serviceable of these essays, 
Prof. J. A. Thomson lays just stress upon ‘‘ the thera- 
peutic value of the imagination.’’ But this theraupeutic 
imagination must not be directed at ‘‘ vain things.’ 
The present time is in fact one of disillusionment and 
consternation. We see more clearly than before the size 
and shape of the human problems we are up against. We 
recognize that they are distinctively human, spiritual 
problems. But how far does that recognition help us in 
solving them? ‘‘ The saving salt of life,’’ writes the 
Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, ‘‘ is idealism and brotherhood.” 
Now how much of these qualities is actually operative in 
the world to-day? There is no widespread agreement 
upon the ideals either of personal or public life, 
still less agreement upon the methods of realizing them, 
while the suggestion of brotherhood as a force in deter- 
mining human relations in the world we live in can only 
arouse ridicule, It is little use urging brotherhood ‘on | 
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people who do not want to be brothers, What is needed 
just now is a reasonable will to work together for 
recovery. If in the course of that co-operation there 
emerged some stronger sense of brotherhood and some 
clearer perception of the common interests of man, we 
might then be justified in hoping for a New Renaissance. 
But at present we should do well to be humble in our 
expectations. Spiritual boost will not carry us far 
towards the attainment and operation of a reasonable 
will. Spiritual forces, as Prof. Thomson reminds us, 
must have the help of sound material conditions. Man 
must be eupeptic, eugenic, and eutopic in his environ- 
ment, if he is to have the vigor needed for high spiritual 
achievement. Doubtless we need, more urgently than 
ever before, that ‘‘ association of truth seekers ’’ in 
which Dr. Zimmern finds the guaranty of the New 
Humanism. It may be that the very peril of our situa- 
tion will evoke some new securities, and that men of 
reasonable faith will draw together in order to realize 
that truly revolutionary idea of a Lambeth resolution: 
“ An outstanding and pressing duty of the Church is 
to convince its members of the necessity of nothing less 
than a fundamental change in the spirit and working of 
our economic life. This change can only be effected by 
accepting as the basis of industrial relations the prin- 
ciple of co-operation in service for the common good in 
place of unrestricted competition for private or sectional 
advantage.” 
Were this change acceptable and practicable, it would 
not only put an end to the wars of classes and of nations, 
but would usher in the triumph of Humanism and justify 
us in ordering our Renaissance robes. But it is not useful 
to pretend that this or any other moral idealism is 
making way when it is not. As Dr. Zimmern reminds 
us, if Nationalism is discredited, so is State Socialism. 
There is less disposition now than ever to substitute social 
service for private profit in the economic system, and 
instead of nations coming together to advance the cause 
of a common humanity, “‘ the tyranny of frontiers ’’ is 
a heavier hindrance and menace than before. ‘‘ Things 
are what they are, and their consequences will be what 
they will be. Why, therefore, should we seek to deceive 
ourselves? ’’ That the world contains some recuperative 
powers adequate to secure recovery is the utmost that we 
have present grounds for hoping, and our manifest 
destiny as a nation is more likely to be expressed in terms 
of ‘‘ muddling through ’’ than in the more glorious 


process of a New Renaissance. - 





Letters to the Editor 


M. LOUCHEUR. 

Sir,—The most important point in the article you 
published last week, under the title “M. Loucheur Inter- 
venes,”’ seems to me to be this: that the proposed League 
régime in the Rhineland should be “beyond suspicion of 
partiality,” and that the “League force in the Rhineland 

. must be answerable to the League, and to no one but the 
League.” It is, therefore, interesting to refer to 
M. Loucheur’s actual words when he expressed his views on 
this subject, in his very able Budget speech to the Chamber, 
on November 9th last. : 

Referring to the Rhineland, he says :— 

‘*Ma pensée est... d’établir sur ce territoire non 
pas un contréle financier, non pas un contréle politique, mais 
un contréle militaire. . . Nous voulons y établir une force 
internationale . . . établie sur la rive gauche du Rhin, sous 
le contréle de la ligue des nations, avec majorité de soldats 
frangais.”’ 

The italics are mine, because this is the important point. 
This stipulation for a majority of French soldiers in the 
League force, brought in, as it is, quietly at the end, quite 
definitely invalidates the whole of the generous gesture that 
precedes it. If M. Loucheur were genuinely concerned for 





an impartial régime, created for the sole and perfectly legi- 
timate purpose of placing between France and Germany a 
neutral zone in which no hostile enterprise could be initiated, 
this stipulation could never have been added. For if it has 
any meaning at all, it means that, under the guise of an 
International Control (this for the vast majority of the 
public, which only has time to read headlines at a hurried 
breakfast), French military domination is to be acquiesced im. 

And we must bear in mind that there is also involved a 
very nice situation as regards French Military Law. In: 
the event of a possible conflict of opinion tetween France and! 
the International Council formed to administer this region,. 
which of the two authorities is the “majority of French: 
soldiers” likely to obey? Since they are a majority, the- 
question becomes important. 

Of course, M. Loucheur may, by now, have changed his: 
views ; he may have caught the modern facility for rapid 
political adaptation ; but, until we have definite reason to 
presume so, we should not place too much hope in the 
proposals he may shortly be empowered to make. For while 
it would be morally criminal to put any difficulties in the 
way of an honest solution of this problem, it would be equally 
so, in view of the above considerations, not to submit 
M. Loucheur’s proposals to the severest scrutiny.— 
Yours, &c., 

Grorce Mostyn. 

[We agree that if M. Loucheur adheres to his notion that 
an international force must be composed chiefly of French 
soldiers, then his otherwise excellent contribution is stulti- 
fied.—Ep., Tue Nation anp THE ATHENZUM.] 


RUSSIA AND RELIGION. 

Sir,—It is gratifying to find prominent members of so 
many different religious communions uniting in a common 
protest against the present persecutions of members of the 
Greek Church in Russia, and in a common plea for religious 
toleration. The most Christian signature of them all—if 
he will pardon me for saying so—is that of the Chief Rabbi, 
whose people have so much to forgive and to forget, and so 
little reason, apart from magnanimity, for doing either. 
Without dissenting from the terms of the manifesto in any 
respect, may I remind the signatories that what is taking 
place in Russia to-day is but the echo of what took place 
but yesterday—and for many long days previously—under 
the Tsardom? The Bolshevist is only doing in broad day- 
light, on the front-door steps, what the Tsardom did for 
many years by night, in the cellar. Since the abdication of 
Nicholas II., there has been a great deal of sympathy 
expressed in this country with “the plumage,” in quarters 
where previously there was complete forgetfulness of “the 
dying bird.” Through all the long, dark years of bloody 
tyranny which preceded the Revolution, the Church in Russia 
lent its countenance to the unspeakable horrors of wholesale 
deportation and private execution of persons suspected of 
holding enlightened political opinions. I was—to quote a 
single instance—informed by a Russian ex-official that, in 
spite of the amnesty granted after the first revolution of 
1905, over 16,000 private executions took place, in the next 
five years following, in the fortress of Peter and Paul alone. 
The name of Pobiedonostzev stinks in the nostrils of the 
Bolshevists to-day, to an even greater extent than did that 
of Laud in those of our Puritan forefathers, as the embodi- 
ment of the spirit of reaction and oppression. The Bol- 
shevist, unfortunately, bears no resemblance to the Puritan ; 
he is an excited, semi-Asiatic, atheist politician, wreaking 
his vengeance on a fallen adversary, with whom he has a 
long-standing account, and is having his eye for an eye and 
his tooth for a tooth. Thanks largely to the Church, 90 per 
cent. of the population in Russia can neither read nor write ; 
and the priesthood are reaping to-day the fruits of their 
lack of foresight in having neglected to educate those who 
were one day to become their masters. There is nothing more 
dangerous to the fabric of society than an uneducated demo- 
cracy in charge of the machine of government. Amid the 
welter of the storm of revolution, with all its inhuman 
savagery, one may perhaps find some ray of hope and conso- 
lation in the saying of Gortchakoff that “ Russia recollects 
herself.” Those who have lived in Russia—not, of course, 
the people who go there for a fortnight and subsequently 
deliver lectures and write articles ad nauseam—and know 
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‘the Russian people and something of their character and 
history, take long views. As the Age of Reason and the 
Reign of Terror passed soon away in France, so it seems 
likely that the “ War against Heaven” in Russia will be of 
only limited duration. Violence in government always 
alienates the affection of the people, and carries the seed of 
its own dissolution. The more recognition the Western 
Powers accord to the de facto Government in Moscow, the 
sooner are the Russian people likely to recollect that 
‘righteousness alone exalteth a nation.—Yours, &c., 


Bruce ALLAN. 
Corbiére, Jersey. 


“DOLPHINS.’ 

Sm,—I am afraid that your contributor Mr. S. H. 
Jones has been misinformed by those Netherlanders who 
told him that the “ Dukdalf” has derived its name from the 
Duke of Alva. 

In Nether-German the word is Diikdalben; in East- 
Frisian two forms exist—Dikdolle and Dukdalle. Probably 
the first syllable, duk, is connected with the Netherland 
duiken (to dive) and the English “duck,” pointing to some- 
thing that is immersed. And the second syllable, dalf, or 
dalben (N.-G.), or dolle (E.-Fr.), is possibly a connection of the 
‘English “ thole ” 

A Dukdalf would, in that case, mean a perpendicularly 
‘immersed pin or pole.—Yours, &c., 


C. THreme. 
National Liberal Club. 


“THE AIMS OF THE UNIVERSITY.” 

Sm,—1I hope that you will permit me to protest against 
the tone of conscious arrogance which pervades the article on 
the technique of university education in your issue of 
April 14th. Those of us who are graduates, as well as 
‘teachers, of the younger universities, are quite ready to 
discuss our shortcomings, and to consider how best to 
improve the standard of teaching and the social life of the 
‘institutions to which we are as attached as the members 
of the two “national” universities are to theirs. What we 
resent is the implication that we have everything to learn 
and nothing to contribute to the tradition of education in 
this country. The contribution which the younger univer- 
sities have made to the national life is clear enough. They 
Ihave abolished sex-disabilities; they have democratized 
education by making it cheaper, precisely because they are 
non-residential ; and they have swept away the implication 
that it is only the student who has his whole time for study 
who can acquire a high standard of attainment in his 
‘chosen field. Let me say, also, that many of your contribu- 
‘tor’s statements of fact, or assumed fact, simply prove that 
‘his acquaintance with the younger universities is not very 
deep. But that isa minor matter. What is important is that 
‘the question of university technique should be discussed for 
‘its own sake, without the implication that it is only at 
‘Oxford and Cambridge that no educational problems exist. 
—Yours, &c., 

T. E. Grecory, D.Sc., 
Cassell Reader in Commerce, 
University of London. 


Sim,—How many of us, at the end of a lecture, say, on 
“The Poets of the Romantic Period” or on “Central 
Government,” have wished, when wearily leaving the lecture- 
room, to capture the professor as he climbs to his room, 
bind him hand and foot, and carry him to our “ digs,” where 
we may impress him with two facts: that he would enjoy 
himself far more if he allowed us a few questions over a cup 
of coffee, and that his distress at our blank faces results, 
not from our indifference, but from an acute sense of shame 
at a system which permits an authority to bore himself to 
premature senility by the fatuous repetition of notes which 
are far better arranged and expressed in Lis and others’ 
text-books! I speak as a late student of the University of 
London, with a vivid experience of one or two of its chief 
colleges But would the University of London gain by a 
system of residential tuition? I think not. The type of 
student who delights in the charm of the fireside debate 
can alwaye live with, or near, his chums, and exercise 





himself to his heart’s content with weighty reflections on the: 
future of the race or the comparative merits of Dostoevsky’ 
and Tolstoy. He will be free from the atmosphere of tlie’ 
college, which may become dangerously academic and remote 
from the experiences of the street. This danger, alas! is 
sufficient even in the unfettered system which exists at 
present. 

In my own “ digs ” were wont to meet a Danish-American, 
one or two Indians, an Anglo-German, with Yorkshiremen, 
who, after their first bewilderment, went back to the North 
wiser, if sadder, men. We were students from the Royal 
College of Art and from various of the faculties of the 
University. It was with them that we first learned the 
mystery of poetry in a reading of “ The Eve of Saint Agnes” ; 
it was with them that we discovered a perspective of humor 
and understanding which sent us to the Fabian Society ; 
it was with them that we sat in the gallery during per- 
formances of the “Phoenix” and Incorporated Stage 
Societies. 

By all means let the students become intimate with the 
inspiration which made our professors, but they will best 
profit by discovering their own kind and discussing their 
interesting problems away from the shadow of the academy. 
If they want politics they can always debate in a wider field, 
but a generous one—in their Union meetings or at the 
Fabian “ Nursery,’’ where they will be heartily greeted and 
not coerced into “ Bolshevism”! The influence of a univer- 
sity is in the intercourse of friends, and the memory of those 
friendships is the greatest encouragement for future good. 
An institutional surveillance would not benefit either 
memory or friendship.—Yours, &c., 

F. L. Stevens, 
Late Chairman of the Fabian “ Nursery.” 


LIBERALISM AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 

Srm:,—Your correspondent Mr. Jas. B. Baillie thinks 
that I am imbued with the spirit of Machiavelli. Unfor- 
tunately for myself, I have never read any of the writings 
of that distinguished author, so that I do not know how far 
Mr. Baillie is justified in crediting me with accepting his 
principles. Mr. Baillie also thinks that my letter was on 
a lower moral level than that which should actuate a Liberal. 
That is quite probable. I find that is quite a common criti- 
cism. I do not profess to have any moral level at all. My 
view of the politician who has been tried in high places as 
a Minister of State is that I do not think he is fit, or ever 
will be fit, to be a leader. I think I have known men who 
might have been leaders—that is to say, I think I have 
known something about them—Cobden, Bright, Gladstone, 
Beaconsfield, Salisbury, Joseph Chamberlain. These were 
all men who, at some period of their official careers, tried 
to lead their party and the nation. But, as a general rule, 
the men who are called leaders are not leaders at all: they 
are men who get in front or are put in front because of 
their fighting capacity. It unfortunately happens that when 
these men find themselves in high office, and in a position 
where they can do great things, they frequently, if not 
generally, try to do things which are bad and foolish; and 
therefore, if we are to discard one of these fighting men 
because he has done things which are very bad, I do not 
think there will be anybody left who has had experience in 
fighting the party battles. They are nearly all liars or 
deceivers, and there is not much difference in morality 
between a deception and a more clumsy lie. As for their 
morality, I believe that they have all been actuated by the 
desire to serve their country, to serve mankind, to do the 
best they could for their party. I credit them all with 
the best intentions, and think they have paved their future 
resting places with the reinforced concrete of that kind. 
The moral from all this is: Do not trust any of them. When 
they get into office do not allow them to do anything, either 
in domestic affairs or in foreign affairs, without the authority 
of a committee which must know everything. It is secret 
diplomacy which has been our ruin in foreign affairs. A 
policy which cannot be pursued openly is a bad policy. No 
person is fit to wield unchecked the mighty power of the 
Crown.—Yours, &c., ; 


¥ ARNOLD Lupton. 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
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The Geek in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Ir it is assumed that political considerations made some 
reduction in taxation essential, and that a Government which 
had recently been defeated in the House of Commons and 
lost three by-elections must eschew heroics, and throw some 
sop to the electorate, then Mr. Baldwin’s Budget may be 
accounted as being as satisfactory as difficult circumstances 
permitted. Granted this perhaps rather big assumption, it 
is, on general grounds, almost immune from attack. By 
providing £40 millions for sinking funds—rising to £50 
millions two years hence—he does something to redeem the 
British reputation for sound finance which Sir Robert 
Horne’s Budget did something to destroy. Financial experts 
argue, and with some force, that Mr. Baldwin does not go 
far enough, and that he has failed to produce a bold debt- 
redemption plan that would hold the field against the 
Capital Levy campaign, and, at the same time, show trade 
and industry a clear road to progressive reductions of taxa- 
tion in future years. Nevertheless, if any relief in taxation 
was to be given, both direct and indirect taxation were bound 
to be represented in the concessions, and to combine reduc- 
tions worth making in both classes of tax at a cost of less 
than £34 millions would have been difficult. Circumstances 
forced Mr. Baldwin to compromise between really sound 
finance and popular tax-concession. This being so, his com- 
promise is ingenious and, on the whole, as good as any 
compromise could be. The strong criticisms of the neglect 
of sugar and the inclusion of beer are political and social, 
rather than financial. 


Tue City AND THE BUDGET. 


City circles are fairly well pleased. For, in addition to 


the 6d. cut in the Income Tax, which was taken as certain, 
there is the halving of the Corporation Profits Tax, which 
was only partially expected, while the telephone and postal 
reductions mean something to business. As I pointed out 
last week, the Income-Tax payer is still bearing the heat and 
burden of the day, and he will not, of course, feel the benefit 
of the 4s. 6d. rate until he is called upon to pay next 
January’s instalment. Nevertheless, the reduction in direct 
taxation since 1921 is remarkable: Income Tax reduced from 
6s. to 4s. 6d. in the £; 60 per cent. Excess Profits Duty 
removed ; Corporation Profits Tax down from 1s. to 6d. in 
the £. The cumulative relief of all this is very great. The 
realization of this, coupled with a liking for Mr. Baldwin’s 
brave words about further economy (which have got to be 
redeemed if his present programme is to be justified), and the 
relative financial soundness of his general outlook on the 
debt question when compared with that of his predecessor 
in office, cause a considerable degree of satisfaction. 
Some critics describe the tax reductions as niggardly, the 
debt reduction as meagre, and the whole Budget as a poor 
performance. But the more general view seems to be about 
half-way between that low estimate and the “Times’s”’ 
exuberant phrase “ first-rate finance.” 


THE BUDGET AND THE FUTURE. 

Sir Robert Horne last year ignored the future; Mr. 
Baldwin looks forward a little, but he leaves a good deal to 
chance. This year’s tax reductions will cost £57 millions in 
a full year ; E.P.D. arrears an‘ special miscellaneous receipts 
will fade out of future Budgets ; the sinking fund will take 
£10 millions more two years hence. On the other hand, 
“ special” expenditure (this year £15 millions) will dwindle 
away, and a betting tax may provide new revenue. The 
bearing of all this on the position of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of, say, 1925, is this. He, like his predecessors, 
will be pressed to make further tax reductions ; he will also 
be faced still with a debt-reduction problem as urgent as 
ever. If he is to combine anything like sound finance with 
continued tax reduction, he will only be enabled to do so 
by the dual effect on the two sides of the Budget of a strong 
recovery of commercial and industrial prosperity, and a 
further very drastic dose of public retrenchment. The best 
step Mr. Baldwin can take towards justifying his present 
programme is to translate into immediate and effective action 





his promises of insisting upon economy. His opportunity 
is great, because this year’s estimates for the supply services 
(when allowance is made for non-recurring charges which had 
to. be met last year) show no saving at all on the actual 
figures of expenditure in 1922-23. By his performance in the 
matter of economy'will his first Budget be ultimately judged. 


Buoyant MARKETS. 

Nowhere did the Budget proposals meet with a more 
favorable reception than on the Stock Exchange. The fact 
that the expected reduction in Income Tax was combined 
with substantial attention to sinking funds added fresh confi- 
dence to gilt-edged markets, where the recent buoyancy 
gained fresh force. Moreover, the halving of the hated 
Corporation Profits Tax was a factor in causing a large 
number of price advances over a wide field of commercial and 
industrial securities. The tone of industrial markets is also 
stimulated by definite signs that the volume of production 
has increased, and that a more satisfactory profit-earning 
basis has been reached by many industries. Thus, a very 
interesting point has been reached in the world of invest- 
ment. High-class investment stocks continue in powerful 
demand on grounds that include a belief in the continuance 
of cheap money ; while industrial shares are growing in favor 
because of signs of improving conditions of trade and pro- 
duction. We may now be reaching the stage which I have 
frequently predicted on this page—a stage of general Stock 
Market confidence and activity, based on conflicting economic 
tendencies, and preceding a trade movement sufficiently 
substantial to exert a strong influence on money rates and 
to make a drain upon the resources available for investment. 
But the fresh collapse of the German mark, which took the 
City quite by surprise yesterday, is a reminder of the con- 
tinuance of political instability, which may upset all financial 
and economic expectations. 


Company Notes. 

Present conditions in the Money and Investment 
Markets are such as to tempt companies in need of new 
capital to try their fortunes at once. Several important 
issues have appeared this week, and a large number are 
known to be in preparation. If the present temper in the 
investment world persists for a while, as is expected, then 
they should be readily absorbed without producing any 
particularly marked effect upon the demand for existing 
securities. 

A number of important company reports have just been 
issued. The Birmingham Small Arms Company records 
a loss for the second year in succession, the deficit in respect 
of the year ended January 3ist last being £46,204 against 
£356,000 for the previous twelve months. These figures, 
however, are rather worse than they appear, for they are 
struck before making allowance for interest on the 12-year 
notes, which amounts to over £120,000. The balance sheet, 
as in the case of so many companies, is uninformative, owing 
to the fact that the positions of subsidiary concerns are 
not separately shown. 

An interesting insurance report is that of the Phenix. 
This company during 1922 (the 141st year of its existence) 
absorbed the London Guarantee and Accident Company, 
thus continuing the expansion effected by previous alliance 
with the Norwich Union and the Union Marine. The year 
1922 was not, on the whole, a fat one for insurance companies, 
but the Phenix report shows figures that are decidedly satis- 
factory under the circumstances. 

Shipping is represented in this week’s reports by the 
Cunard Steamship Company, which for 1922 discloses a 
further decline in profits from £949,000 to £755,000, in spite 
of a large reduction in working expenses. Nevertheless, the 
directors are able to maintain the ordinary dividend at 
75 per cent., the rate paid for the past two years. The 
report states that the value of freight carried showed a 
considerable increase, but that “carrying rates, especially 
homeward from America, have fallen to a low level, owing to 
increased competition.” 


L. J. R. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


THERE came to London recently a Bernhardt film, 
and the following are extracts from the programme 
supplied for the benefit of cinema managers:— 

‘In all you do make the name of the late 

Sarah Bernhardt the predominating theme. Women are 

all interested in her, and it is to your advantage to use 

her name as frequently as possible. For your lobby- 
display, cut out a broken column in cardboard and paint 
it to represent marble, and hang a laurel wreath on it. 

Place a portrait of Mme. Bernhardt on an easel by the 

side of the column and drape it with French and English 

flags ; if possible, train a spot-light on the exhibit. Get 
up big ads. for your papers, and remember the more 
ad.-space you buy the more frequent notices you can 
demand, and don’t be afraid to demand them. Have 
streamers made of muslin with ‘Sarah Bernhardt’s 

Film’: ‘It happened in Paris.’ They are cheap; use 

plenty of them.” 

+ * * 

Once, long ago, ‘‘ so long ago if all were told,”’ 
a poet made a phrase about ‘“‘ the still, small voice.”’ 
Of course, the still, small voice can only be heard nowa- 
days by not being heard ; because it must be shouted out 
with a boom and a bang. It may go on whispering 
among the leaves of obscurity, but you can no more 
hear it than a willow-wren in Ludgate Circus. So to-day 
we place a rather different interpretation upon what the 
poet meant by his phrase. Thunder forth your book 
or your patent medicine (it’s all one), and the one 
irrelevant and insignificant point in the whole process 
is the book or the patent medicine. In the sort of mad- 
house modern life is fast becoming, the thunder is not 
the means to the book, or play, or whatever it be—the 
veriest trifle in any case—but the book is the means to 
the thunder. And so by a tortuous path we arrive at 
a truism which the topsyturvydom of our day has 
changed into a monstrous paradox, that thunder and 
the still, small voice are by their different natures incom- 
patible. For the moment thunder is the only thing that 
counts, and the still, small voice, the genius of life, must 
wait awhile among the leaves. Yet there is a comfort in 
the thought. The lives of so many men of letters make 
sad enough reading, not merely because their address 
was Grub Street, but because nobody called on them. 
We can only offer them an idle, posthumous fame, and 
their lack of recognition when they lived is painful to us. 
But should it be, after all? The still, small voice was not 
made for shouting or being shouted, and perhaps it 
was quite content to do without being Winston Churchill. 

* * * 

Tr there ever was a genius of the still, small voice, 
it was Henry Vaughan, and in obscurity he lived 
‘* invisible and dim.’’ There was nobody to train a spot- 





light upon him, nor to bestow a headline upon a Wizard 
of Wales who was one indeed. But ad.-space does not 
seem to have worried him, and I doubt whether he 
devoted the proceeds of “‘ Silex Scintillans’’ to buy 
a dress-suit. The curiously unearthly beauty of his 
language is due not only, I think, to his intimacy with 
heaven, but to his remoteness from all market 
clamor. He did not need to go to the hustings to see 
a bit of life when to him the very stones were endowed 
with it. ‘“‘ Light of Life ”’ suits his thought exactly, 
his verses beam with light, but not the light of publicity. 
“‘ Bright and bleste beame,’’ he writes of ‘‘ Faith ’”’ 
(I am picking from his unfamilar poems), ‘‘ Equall to 
all, Reacheth as well things of dejection As th’ high, 
and tall.’’ And in ‘‘ The Agreement,’’ a beautiful and 
quite unknown poem :— 
‘*O, beamy book! O, my mid-day, 
Exterminating fears and night 


My thoughts, when towards thee they move, 
- Glitter and kindle with thy love.” 


‘“ Silex Scintillans ’’ the reader, though the page be 
sometimes smudged, may well call heaven’s ‘“‘ bright 
minde exprest in print,’ a ‘‘ Hive of beamy, living 
lights ’’ :— 
‘Thy lines are rays, the true sun sheds; 
Thy leaves are healing wings he spreads.”’ 
And in “ Unprofitableness ” he writes :— 
“IT smell a dew like Myrrh, and all the day 
Wear in my bosome a full Sun; such store 
Hath one beame from Thy Eys.”’ 
And in the exquisite lines in ‘‘ The Dawning ’’ :— 
“Stars now vanish without number, 
Sleepie Planets set, and slumber, 
The pursie Clouds disband and scatter, 
All expect some sudden matter, 
Not one beam triumphs, but from far 
That morning-star.”’ 
His poems gush forth light and are clothed in radiance, 
as though the beams of Creation itself were ‘‘ always 
breaking in.’’ And no other poet has ever written quite 
like it. 
* * > 
VAUGHAN was our first great ‘‘ Nature poet,’’ and 
he went about the banks and fields of Usk, seeing them 
‘* apparell’d in celestial light.’’ His work is dappled 
with hundreds of scattered phrases like a leafy sunlight, 
and ‘‘ bright shoots of everlastingness ’’ is only one of 
them. ‘‘ God’s silent, searching flight, When my Lord’s 
head is filled with dew, and all His locks are wet with the 
clear drops of night ; His still, soft call.’ Such lines are 
really beyond criticism, and hold in them the spice and 
perfume of an imparadised Spring. The man who can 
write like that belongs to no creed nor profession nor 
society ; his ways are not our ways, nor is his still, soft 
call our language :— 
“No mercy-seat of gold, 
No dead and dusty cherub, nor carved stone, 
But his own living works did my Lord hold.” 
The thunder of the captains and the shouting have 
drowned the still, small voice, but when its living music 
can be heard, how dead and dusty they appear! 


H. J. M. 
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Short Studies. 


THE CANARY. 


. . . You see that big nail to the right of the front 
door? I can scarcely look at it even now, and yet 
I could not bear to take it out. I should like to think 
it was there always, even after my time. I sometimes 
hear the next people saying, ‘‘ There must have been 
a cage hanging from there.’’ And it comforts me; 
I feel he is not quite forgctten. 

. . . You cannot imagine how wonderfully he 
sang. It was not like the singing of other canaries. 
And that isn’t just my fancy. Often, from the window, 
I used to see people stop at the gate to listen, or they 
would lean over the fence by the mock-orange for quite 
a long time—carried away. I suppose it sounds absurd 
to you—it wouldn’t if you had heard him—but it really 
seemed to me that he sang whole songs with a beginning 
and an end to them. 

For instance, when I’d finished the house in the 
afternoon, and changed my blouse and brought my sew- 
ing on to the verandah here, he used to hop, hop, hop 
from one perch to another, tap against the bars as if 
to attract my attention, sip a little water just as a pro- 
fessional singer might, and then break into a song so 
exquisite that I had to put my needle down to listen 
to him. I can’t describe it; I wish I could. But it was 
always the same, every afternoon, and I felt that I under- 
stood every note of it. 

. . . T loved him. How I loved him! Perhaps it 
does not matter so very much what it is one loves in this 
world. But love something one must. Of course there 
was aways my little house and the garden, but for 
some reason they were never enough. Flowers respond 
wonderfully, but they don’t sympathize. Then I loved 
the evening star. Does that sound foolish? I used to go 
into the backyard, after sunset, and wait for it until 
it shone above the dark gum tree. I used to whisper, 
‘* There you are, my darling.’’ And just in that first 
moment it seemed to be shining for me alone. It seemed 
to understand this... something which is like 
longing, and yet it is not longing. Or regret—it is more 
like regret. And yet regret for what? I have much to 
be thankful for. 

. . . But after he came into my life I forgot the 
evening star; I did not need it any more. But it was 
strange. When the Chinaman who came to the door 
with birds to sell held him up in his tiny cage, and 
instead of fluttering, fluttering, like the poor little 
goldfinches, he gave a faint, small chirp, I found myself 
saying, just as I had said to the star over the gum tree, 
“There you are, my darling.” From that moment he 
was mine. 

. . . It surprises me even now to remember how he 
and I shared each other’s lives. The moment I came 
down in the morning and took the cloth off his cage he 
greeted me with a drowsy little note. I knew it meant 
‘* Missus! Missus!’’ Then I hung him on the nail 
outside while I got my three young men their breakfasts, 
and I never brought him in until we had the house to our- 
selves again. Then, when the washing-up was done, it 
was quite a little entertainmént. I spread a newspaper 
over a corner of the table, and when I put the cage on it 
he used to beat with his wings despairingly, as if he didn’t 
know what was coming. ‘‘ You’re a regular little 
actor,’’ I used to scold him. I scraped the tray, dusted 
it with fresh sand, filled his seed and water tins, tucked 
a piece of chickweed and half a chili between the bars. 
And I am perfectly certain he understood and appre- 
ciated every item of this little performance. You see, 
by nature he was exquisitely neat. There was never 
a speck on his perch. And you’d only to see him enjoy 
his bath to realize he had a real small passion for cleanli- 
ness. His bath was put in last. And the moment it was 








in he positively leapt into it. First he fluttered one 
wing, then the other; then he ducked his head and 
dabbled his breast feathers. Drops of water were 
scattered all over the kitchen, but still he would not get 
out. I used to say to him, ‘‘ Now, that’s quite enough. 
You’re only showing off.’’ And at last out he hopped 
and, standing on one leg, he began to peck himself dry. 
Finally he gave a shake, a flick, a twitter, and he lifted 
his throat—Oh, I can hardly bear to recall it. I was 
always cleaning the knives at the time. And it almost 
seemed to me the knives sang too, as I rubbed them 
bright on the board. 

. . . Company, you see—that was what he was. 
Perfect company. If you have lived alone you will realize 
how precious that is. Of course, there were my three 
young men who came in to supper every evening, and 
sometimes they stayed in the dining-room afterwards, 
reading the paper. But I could not expect them to be 
interested in the little things that made my day. Why 
should they be? I was nothing to them. In fact, I over- 
heard them one evening talking about me on the stairs 
as ‘‘ the Scarecrow.’’ No matter. It doesn’t matter. 
Not in the least. I quite understand. They are young. 
Why should I mind? But I remember feeling so 
especially thankful that I was not quite alone that even- 
ing. I told him, after they had gone out. I said, ‘‘ Do 
you know what they call Missus?’’ And he put his 
head on one side and looked at me with his little bright 
eye until I could not help laughing. It seemed to amuse 
him. 

. . . Have you kept birds? If you haven’t, all this 
must sound, perhaps, exaggerated. People have the idea 
that birds are heartless, cold little creatures, not like 
dogs or cats. My washerwoman used to say on Mondays, 
when she wondered why I didn’t keep ‘‘ a nice fox- 
terrier,’ ‘‘ There’s no comfort, Miss, in a canary.”’ 
Untrue. Dreadfully untrue. I remember one night. 
I had had a very awful dream—dreams can be dread- 
fully cruel—even after I had waked up I could not get 
over it. So I put on my dressing-gown and went down 
to the kitchen for a glass of water. It was a winter 
night and raining hard. I suppose I was still half 
asleep, but through the kitchen window, that hadn’t 
a blind, it seemed to me the dark was staring in, spying. 
And suddenly I felt it was unbearable that I had no 
one to whom I could say, ‘‘ I’ve had such a dreadful 
dream,’’ or—or ‘‘ Hide me from the dark.’’ I even 
covered my face for a minute. And then there came a 
little ‘‘ Sweet! Sweet! ’’ His cage was on the table, 
and the cloth had slipped so that a chink of light shone 
through. ‘‘ Sweet! Sweet!’’ said the darling little 
fellow again, softly, as much as to say, ‘‘ I’m here, 
Missus! I’m here! ’’ That was so beautifully comfort- 
ing that I nearly cried. . 

. . . And now he’s gone. I shall never have another 
bird, another pet of any kind. How could I? When 
I found him, lying on his back, with his eye dim and 
his claws wrung, when I realized that never again should 
I hear my darling sing, something seemed to die in me. 
My heart felt holiow, as if it was his cage. I shall get 
over it. Of course. I must. One can get over any- 
thing in time. And people always say I have a cheerful 
disposition. They are quite right. I thank my God 
I have. 

... All the same, without being morbid, and 
giving way to—to memories and so on, I must confess 
that there does seem to me something sad in life. It is 
hard to say what it is. I don’t mean the sorrow that 
we all know, like illness and poverty and death. No, 
it is something different. It is there, deep down, deep 
down, part of one, like one’s breathing. However hard 
I work and tire myself, I have only to stop to know it 
is there, waiting. I often wonder if everybody feels the 
same. One can never know. But isn’t it extraordinary 
that under his sweet, joyful little singing it was just this 
—sadness?—Ah, what is it?—that I heard. 


KatTHERINE MANSFIELD. 
(July, 1922.) 
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Reviews 


GEORGE SAND AND FLAUBERT. 


The George Sand—Gustave Flaubert Letters. 
by Armée L. McKENzIE. With an Introduction by STUART 

P. SHERMAN. (Duckworth. 2ls.) 

To say that this is a good translation of the correspondence 
between George Sand and Flaubert would be more than 
the truth ; to say that we are glad to have it, Americanisms, 
misunderstandings, and all, rather less. —Even if we know 
Flaubert’s part in it already (as probably most people do 
who will read the book at all) and have some inkling of 
George Sand’s, the reunion of these separated halves—which 
may, for all we know, have been done long ago—makes a 
whole that is not only new, but also more beautiful and 
more significant than its parts. 

More beautiful, first in an obvious human sense. The 
simple, tender affection which bound these two generous 
souls: together in a sort of half-wondering, half-reproachful 
admiration of each other now recreates for us its fragrance 
and its charm. It was good that two great human beings 
should have loved each other so simply as they did, so 
strongly that they could sink the discrepancy of their 
beliefs in the certainty of their mutual feeling; it is good 
that we should have a record of their attachment from their 
own lips, that we should be able to realize with delight that 
Flaubert, who despaired of everything in the world he hated 
so, never despaired of the affection of his vieur troubadour, 
and that she, who found it so hard to look blackly on life, 
should never have doubted her Polycarp’s goodness of heart. 
He rages, she comforts ; she pities and admires, he admires 
and envies. When all is said and done, the spectacle of 
loyalty in friendship is one to light a warm fire in our depths. 
Like Flaubert himself, most humans, i* they would only 
confess to it, “have the bump of veneration strongly 
developed ; they like to love what they admire.” We admire 
both George Sand and Flaubert. It is most satisfactory 
to have good cause to love them also. 

But this correspondence is beautiful in another sense. 
Within the pleasant bounds of loyal and tolerant affection 
it displays the unresolved hostility between two ways of life, 
two attitudes to art. Neither Flaubert nor George Sand very 
clearly understood what they themselves desired or stood 
for in the matter of literary art ; it was no wonder that they 
did not understand each other. Flaubert declares that litera- 
ture must be absolutely impersonal. George Sand replies : 
“Not to put one’s heart into what one writes! I don’t 
understand at all, oh, not at all.” Neither did Flaubert. 
His comprehensive “must,” his categorical imperative, was 
really nothing more than a privately invented curb for 
riding his own queer Pegasus. Heaven alone really knows 
what Flaubert would have perpetrated if he had not been 
“impersonal”’; but mundane intelligences can guess from 
his letters, which, even at their most interesting, do not make 
pretty reading. His career would have been an incompre- 
hensible snorting and stampeding over the slopes of Helicon. 
He took most necessary precautions, and by a straight and 
most laborious line arrived many miles nearer the top than 
he could have done without them. Admirable! But there 
was his full-bosomed old troubadour, giving full rein to her 
heart in a novel a year and innumerable odds and ends 
besides, getting as near the top as he, writing with a flowing 
pen to him letters that are little masterpieces of charm and 
vividness and sweet domestic serenity, making herself 
immortal as naturally as she drew breath :— 

‘The individual named George Sand” (she writes in 
February, 1869) ‘‘is well: he is enjoying the marvellous 
winter which reigns in Berry, gathering flowers, noting inte- 
resting botanical anomalies, making dresses and coats for his 
daughter-in-law, costumes for the marionettes, cutting out 
scenery, dressing dolls, reading music, but above all spend- 
ing hours with the little Aurore, who is a marvellous child. 
There is not a more tranquil or happier individual in his 
domestic life than this old troubadour retired from business, 
who sings from time to time his little song to the moon, 
without caring very much whether he sings well or ill, pro- 
vided he sings the motif that runs in his head. The rest 
of the time he idles deliciously. . . . This pale character has 
the great happiness of loving you with all his heart, and of 
not passing a day without thinking of the other old 


troubadour, confined in his solitude of a frenzied artist, dis- 
dainful of all the pleasures of the world,” 


Translated 








We may, if we like, put it simply and be content: George 
Sand had the genius for living, Flaubert had not; yet they 
are both immortal. 

But it is worth while to look a little deeper to see what 
we may find. To say that Flaubert hated life, while George 
Sand loved it, is not enough. What do we mean by hating 
life, and what by loving it? That the hater sees the facts, 
and the lover only the ideal? “In spite of your great 
Sphinx eyes,” cries Flaubert to George Sand, “you have 
seen the world only couleur d’or.” That is how loving life 
appeared to Flaubert. But it is too simple. A mind may 
recognize all the discrepancy between the ideal and the real, 
as a Tchehov did, and yet some deeper being than the mind 
be only the more enchanted with,the process of which it is 
a part. And perhaps all the greatest writers—a Shake- 
speare, a Dickens, a Keats—aro of this kind. They cannot 
deny life at the bidding of their intellectual minds. C'est 
plus fort qu’eux. The conflict only teaches them that some- 
thing deeper than their minds can fathom is in issue, and 
that the vital service of the mind is to tell us what we do 
not and cannot know. But the hater of life is he who insists 
on knowing and judging things. He has his scheme; 
humanity must square with it or be damned. And, of course, 
it is damned, and he is depressed. His depression creeps 
like a fog into his books, and the result is something like 
“L’Education Sentimentale”—the most curiously elaborate 
distortion and desiccation of human life ever produced, 
except “ Bouvard et Pécuchet.’’ 

To love life does not in the least imply an optimistic 
beatitude, or a vague conviction that all is for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds. It means no more, and no 
less, than to be living oneself, to recognize some organic and 
unexplored connection between the self and that which is 
beyond it, to realize that isolation is an enforced and 
unnatural attitude, and that one’s roots strike deeper than 
the plumb-line of consciousness can measure. As against 
Flaubert, George Sand vindicated this truth. It seemed to 
her that he was turned away from the light, and, although 
the expression of her misgiving was sometimes sentimental, 
we feel that she was right. Flaubert, who seemed to her to 
know so much and to carry (as he did) whole encyclopedias 
in his head, seemed to her wrong in the simplest things. He 
was engaged in pitting Art against Life, whereas to her art 
could only be true and significant in so far as it was a sub- 
limation of living. Only then could it satisfy the deepest 
and most natural instincts of man. Literature could not be, 
as Flaubert desired to make it, a dispassionate reflection 
of a despised spectacle. The writer was inevitably involved 
in his own relation, which must be (if it was to engage him 
as a whole human being) an expression of his own bewilder- 
ments and delights, doubts and convictions, experienced in 
the process of living. Dispassionate literature was trivial 
literature; and if the passion was turned aside and 
specialized into a devotion to Art and Beauty as independent 
ends in themselves, then, in spite of an apparent achievement, 
the writing would lack substance and significance. Built 
upon a denial of life, it could never be informed by life. 

Such, roughly, was the instinctive attitude maintained 
by George Sand in her letters to Flaubert. It is not 
reasoned ; at times it is scarcely more than the utterance 
of a heartfelt concern that something is all wrong with her 
troubadour. The parasite Literature is choking the strong 
tree of Life, by whose vitality alone it can be sustained. 
Flaubert’s rational demands on the irrational must end in 
a desert of self-frustration. In one letter (July, 1872) he 
declares his horror of travelling: “the sight of the 
bourgeois around us is unendurable”; and, in passing, he 
says: “I have just read Dickens’s ‘ Pickwick.’ Do you know 
that? There are superb passages in it; but what defective 
composition!” But what a hopeless criticism! Whoever, 
until Flaubert, dreamed that “ Pickwick ” could be improved 
by “composition”? As well look for the formalities of the 
Trianon in an English landscape. He is asking once more 
that reality should adjust itself to his intellectual scheme. 
It is his old complaint that the great writers have no style, 
and that in turn is merely the echo of his more secret dis- 
comfiture that life has no rational coherence, no true con- 
formity to his intellectual ideal. 

So he brooded and chafed and raged in his isolation, and 
found relief from his despair in the ecstasy of self-immola- 
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tion on the altar of Art—an art to which he offered more 
painful sacrifice in proportion as its significance and vitality 
diminished. His brain became bemused with his own 
asceticisms. This Simeon Stylites of literature had his 
visions : — 

‘‘T wonder if a book, independently of what it says’”’ 

(he writes in April, 1876), ‘‘ cannot produce the same effect. 

In the exactness of its assembling, the rarity of its elements, 

the polish of its surface, the harmony of its ensemble, is 

there not an intrinsic virtue, a sort of divine force, some- 

thing eternal as a principle? (I speak as a Platonist.)” 
And he was writing “ Bouvard et Pécuchet”’—a book from 
which the last fitful spark of truth had been extinguished ; 
a book, if ever there was one, born dead. With his diligent 
axe he had cut the last root which bound him to life. 

But while he was thus engaged he had his misgivings. 
His “old troubadour’s” instinctive, yet tenderly concealed, 
aversion to “ L’Education Sentimentale” had its momentary 
effect. To please her he set himself to write “Un Cour 
Simple.” 

**You will see’? (he wrote to George Sand) “ by my 

‘ Histoire d’un Coeur Simple,’ where you will recognize your 

immediate influence, that I am not so obstinate as you think. 

I believe that the moral tendency, or rather the human basis, 

of this little work will please you.” 

And before she could read it his old troubadour had died. 
Flaubert wrote to her son Maurice: “I had begun ‘Un 
Ceeur Simple’ solely on account of her, only to please her. 
She died while I was in the midst of this work. Thus it 
is with our dreams.’’ What was to please George Sand has 
pleased the posterity of which she was the half-conscious 
voice. She represented humanity, and humanity in her did 
not hate, but loved. He made his offering to it, against his 
principles ; and it was a masterpiece. 


J. Mippiteton Morry. 





THE UNDERGROUND WORLD. 


The Miners’ Unions of Northumberland and Durham. By 
E. WELBOURNE. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

The British Coal-mining Industry during the War. By 
Sir R. A. S. RBDMAYNE. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Wages in the Coal Industry. By J. W. F. Rowse. (King. 
10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Wetsourne’s book, a Cambridge prize essay, is an 
admirable piece of research. The Northumberland and 
Durham coalfields make a specially attractive subject for the 
student, partly because of their antiquity, partly because 
the records are particularly full. Mr. Welbourne carries 
his story back to the thirteenth century, when the deserted 
workings in the neighborhood of Newcastle made it dan- 
gerous for a stranger to ride into the town, and to the action 
of the Bishop of Durham in the time of the Black Death, 
who issued a warrant to John de Walgrave to seize workmen 
and coal-bearers for his needs in Durham. There was an 
ancient connection between coal-mining and the Church, for 
the Bishop of Durham was, of course, a great temporal 
potentate in this coal-mining country. At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the mineral rights in a large district 
were assigned to the Bishop as Lord of the Manor. In the 
dispute of 1810, three hundred strikers were imprisoned 
in the Bishop’s stables, the Gaol and House of Correction 
being full. In the great quarrel of 1832, one of the chief 
leaders on the side of the employers was a parson, a member 
of the important Brandling family, and he distinguished 
himself by evicting a number of miners with their families 
while cholera was raging. 

The history of this northern coalfield is specially 
interesting because of two institutions. One was the Vend. 
a compact between the coal-owners of the North that no pit 
should sell, or “ vend,” more than a certain fixed amount of 
coal. This arrangement, which lasted to 1846, was rather like 
the scheme used during the war for distributing the trade 
over the whole number of textile factories. Inferior collieries 
were sure of a share, and Mr. Welbourne remarks of this 
system that it “had made it the rule rather to accept labor 





costs as inevitable than to seek to diminish them except 
by engineering skill.” The other local institution was the 
yearly bond, by which the men were engaged for a year, 
being guaranteed a certain minimum of work at a fixed rate 
of pay. The men were bound to descend the pit when 
required. In 1765 the masters tried to turn this system into 
something like the serf system that was in force in Scotland 
till the end of the eighteenth century. They entered into 
an agreement not to hire any man who did not produce a 
certificate from his former master. This plan was defeated 
by the men. There were frequent disputes over the bond, 
and in 1832 the masters at several pits refused to bind men 
who would not desert their union. The bond system lasted 
in its early form till 1844; it was revived in other forms at 
different times, but finally disappeared in 1872. 

Mr. Welbourne points out that although capital played 
a most important part in coal-mining two hundred years 
before the factory age began, there were few signs of wage 
manipulation before the end of the eighteenth century. This 
was due to the strong hereditary influence, to the monopoly 
that Newcastle enjoyed in the London market, and 
the Vend :— 

**Tt was the influx of new capital, the sudden extension 
of the Wearside collieries, and the success of a less hide- 
bound generation of viewers in working hitherto inaccessible 
seams, which persuaded the coalowners to learn in the school 
of the Manchester manufacturers to treat labor as a 
commodity in a market, subject to unalterable laws of supply 
and demand,”’ 

Hence followed the warfare of the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Though Mr. Welbourne’s book is a prize essay, it is not 
by any means a book merely for students. It is written in 
a clear and attractive style, and its humor, its clever and 
lively descriptions of persons and movements, the skill and 
ease of its narrative, all make it as entertaining as it is 
instructive. It is an account of the fortunes of a society 
in which religion, custom, commerce, Chartism, trade 
unionism, and all the forces and motives that divert, divide, 
and unite men, can be seen in their broad effects, and it 
gives us a fascinating study of human nature. The story 
of Mr. Love is an epic in itself. He was a pitman who was 
carried home shoulder-high from a union meeting in the 
great days of 1831. He left the pits to set up a small shop, 
and he helped the strikers with credit in the bitter adversity 
of 1832. Then he started on a career worthy of the pen of 
Samuel Smiles, making a fortune, first as a speculative 
builder, then as a dealer in pit-props. In 1840 this ex-pitman 
bought a colliery. As a coal-owner he was remarkable 
because his gross ill-treatment of his men produced the only 
strike in which every newspaper in the district took the side 
of the men. This strike occurred in 1863. He had organized 
a system of fines, out of which it was said that he made 
£5,000 a year from coal for the hewing of which he paid not 
a farthing. If his pits were notorious for their fraudulent 
cruelty, the strike soon became notorious for the brutality 
with which the strikers were treated. Love knew, from the 
part he had played in the strike of 1831, how best he could 
hit the men. He refused to let the tradesmen in his pit- 
villages give credit to strikers, and he turned women and 
children into the streets without shelter in December. The 
vicar, curate, and a Catholic priest, who helped these 
wretched families, were deprived of their allowance of coal. 
His case was so bad that he could not persuade the London 
papers to say a word for him. But he beat and broke the 
men’s union :— 

** All his life,’’ says Mr. Welbourne, “ Mr. Love was a 
well-respected, highly religious man, living in Durham and 
delighting in simple hospitality. He found his main enjoy- 
ment in Methodism, and made foreign missions his particu- 
lar care. In his later days he was very generous, building 
schools and chapels, and in one year he gave no less than 
£73,000 to his church. . . . There is no doubt that Mr. Love 
. . . laid the foundations of the fortune which allowed him to 
be lavish in charity by a system of management so callously 
commercial that it passed unnoticed into absolute robbery.”’ 
Mr. Welbourne, by the way, is, we think, a little too 

hard on Tremenheere, who reported on the coalfield as an 
inspector in 1849. Tremenheere had the outlook of his class, 
and he had its narrow views of the Chartists and Radicals. 
But he was a courageous man in exposing abuses, and his 
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reports on agriculture in the ’sixties showed that he was a 
man of independence. 

Sir Richard Redmayne’s account of British coal-mining 
during the war will suggest various reflections. The 
story has its discreditable, as well as its creditable, sides. 
The events in South Wales in 1915 and 1916, that led up 
to the assumption by the Government of control, do not 
afford much ground for pride to miners, employers, or 
Ministers. On the other hand, the co-operation of all parties 
in efforts to reduce absenteeism showed that there was plenty 
of public spirit on which to draw if the proper methods were 
devised for enlisting it. The difficulties of the problem are 
illustrated by the number of Government departments and 
organizations that were concerned in the control of the 
export trade. They were no fewer than twelve: (1) The 
Controller of Coal Mines; (2) the Controller of Shipping ; 
(3) the War Trade Department; (4) the Coal Exports 
(Licensing) Committee; (5) the Ship Licensing Committee ; 
(6) the Inter-Allied Chartering Committee; (7) the Italian 
Coal Committee; (8) the High Commission of the French 
Republic ; (9) the Bureau des Charbons, Paris ; (10) Il Comi- 
tato Centrale Carboni, Rome; (11) the Central Executive 
Committee of Great Britain for the Supply of Coal to France 
and Italy ; (12) the Coal and Licensing Committee and Allo- 


cation Committee. At one time it was proposed to export ” 


coal-miners, as well as coal, for there was a scheme in 1917 
for sending miners to help in the Pas de Calais coalfield. 
Sir Richard Redmayne visited this coalfield in connection 
with the scheme, and he says that what struck him most was 
the “courage of the mining population, a courage which 
almost amounted to indifference. Many of the mines were 
well within the range of the German guns, and some were 
subject to periodic shelling, but this did not prevent the men 
from working in them.” He tells a story of how he saw two 
women and a child calmly waiting for the shelling to stop, 
in order to cross the fire zone, on their way home from Mass. 

Sir Richard Redmayne thinks that if it had not been for 
the troubles between owners and miners in South Wales 
complete control would not have been necessary, and that it 
would have been sufficient to develop the two committees 
for export and distribution respectively. He thinks that in 
one particular control was not carried far enough, for coal 
was wasted in the unessential industries which were not 
rationed. The financial arrangements differed widely from 
those made with the woollen and worsted industries. In 
this case, the colliery owner was allowed to choose which ot 
the preceding three years should be taken as the standard, 
and the profits of that year were guaranteed to him, subject 
to certain conditions. Sir Richard Redmayne thinks the 
experience of the war tells against nationalization, but not 
against the creation of a trust or trusts, for he condemns the 
present arrangement, with 1,500 separate ownerships, as 
wasteful and inefficient. As we follow his account of the later 
proceedings, it seems to us that the last Government made 
three bad blunders. The decision in May, 1919, to get what 
we could for our coal from our Allies, has certainly added to 
the confusion and ill-will in our relations with France and 
Italy. The decision to decontrol the coal industry in March, 
1921, instead of August, 1921, was the cause of the strike of 
that year, and generally of grave mischief. The third 
blunder was neglect to act boldly on the recommendations of 
the Haldane Committee on the supply of electricity, described 
on p. 175 of Sir Richard’s book. The author says of them 
that they would revolutionize our industrial life ; they would 
save us a hundred millions a year and release fifty-five 
million tons of coal for export. The Anti-Waste campaigns 
have turned a blind eye to these proposals ; perhaps because 
they do not commend themselves+to Big Business. 

The consequences of the premature decontrol of the 
industry are well brought out in Mr. Rowe’s interesting and 
careful book on wages. In the winter of 1920-21, owners 
and miners were discussing schemes for reorganizing the 
wage-system, and these conversations were abruptly ended 
by the Government’s decision. Mr. Rowe thinks the miners’ 
idea of a wages pool ought to be considered. He points out 
that the scheme adopted last’ year marks a certain advance 
in some respects. For though there is no national standard, 
the mines in a district are lumped together, and as wages 
are made to depend, not on prices, but on profits, the miners 
get some share of the surplus profits due to exceptionally 
favorable circumstances, 





THE MASTERY .OF WORDS. 

The Meaning of Meaning. By C. K.OGDEN and I. A. RicHaRps. 
With an Introduction by J. P. PostGaTE, Litt.D., F.B.A., 
and Supplementary Essays by B. MALINOWSKI, Ph.D., D.Sc., 
and F, G. CROOKSHANK, M.D., F.R.C.P. Internationa 
Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method. 
(Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d.) ‘ 

EveryTHING that men invent to further human ends they 
proceed to worship, and thereby to make harmful. In our 
age it is machines that are worshipped, with the result that 
they destroy life instead of promoting it. In the ages of 
magic, men worshipped words; they imagined that if you 
knew the name of a supernatural being you could make him 
come by calling him, just as a child can make its mother 
come. The authors of this book set forth the influence of 
verbal magic, first among savages and then among philoso- 
phers; they also advance a psychological theory of meaning, 
by the help of which they hope to allay the magical beliefs 
which, even among the most enlightened, are still associated 
with words. ‘“‘ Unless we fully realize the profound influence 
of superstitions concerning words,’’ they say, ‘‘ we shal not 
understand the fixity of certain widespread linguistic habits 
which still vitiate even the most careful thinking.’ 

The natural man—i.e., the savage, the medicine-man, 
the priest—imagines that there is an essential and natural 
connection between a word and what it means. Knowledge 
of various languages destroys the simpler forms of this belief, 
but it lingers in all sorts of disguises. In particular, syntax 
is supposed to give an insight into the structure of the 
universe; this has been common ground among meta- 
physicians ever since the days of Aristotle. Mr. Ogden and 
Mr. Richards regard this belief as analogous to the belief in 
ritual magic; perhaps they are right, though the present 
reviewer must confess to a certain hesitation in accepting the 
view that there need not be any common property whatever 
between a symbol and what it stands for. 

Psychologists, as opposed to philologists, tend to be more 
concerned with thoughts than with the words in which they 
are expressed; they deal, of course, with the psychology of 
language, but as a special branch, not as their main study. 
(The behaviorists are to a certain extent an exception, since 
to them thought consists of language.) Some psychologists 
have tended in the past to suppose that the reference of 
thought to an object was something primitive and ultimate, 
to be merely recognized as incapable of analysis. Philoso- 
phers have adopted this view:even more frequently than 
psychologists. The more modern opinion, however, is that 
the relation of a thought to the object which it refers to is an 
elaborate causal relation, needing careful analysis, and only 
intelligible through its genesis in experience. Our authors 
vigorously champion this position; their arguments in its 
favor are valuable and important. 

The word “‘ meaning,” as they point out, is so hopelessly 
ambiguous that it is useless to seek any common element 
among its different uses. They distinguish sixteen kinds of 
ways in which the word is used, many of which are further 
subdivided. The discussion of these different uses and of 
the misunderstandings to which they give rise is admirable. 
Except in the chapter devoted to these ambiguities, the 
authors wisely avoid the word “ meaning °’ as far as possible. 
They say that words ‘‘ symbolize ’’ a thought, and that a 
thought “ refers to’’ a “referent,’’ which is pretty much 
what we ordinarily mean by a “‘fact.’’ The relation of 
“symbolizing ’’ and the relation of ‘‘ referring to” 
are both causal, and depend upon associations 
established in past experience. The relation of the 
symbol (the words) to the fact, they say, is indirect, 
through the thought which is symbolized by the words and 
refers to the fact. It may be doubted whether this is 
always the case. Words (for example, army commands) may 
produce acts without the intermediary of any thoughts what- 


. ever. Army commands, it is true, are not statements, but 


imperatives. But the word “wolf” is a statement, and 
seems analogous to an army command in the respect we are 
considering. It is by no mesns clear that when we see a wolf 
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we need any mental intermediary before uttering the word 
“wolf,” or that, when we hear this word, we need any mental 
intermediary before acting appropriately. These, however, 
are telescoped processes due to past experience; perhaps 
while we are still learning a language there is always some- 
thing that might be called a ‘“ thought” between the word 
and the fact. 

In adopting a causal theory of the way in which thoughts 
refer to things, the authors are in agreement with a great 
body of modern opinion. There are, however, different ways 
in which such a theory may be developed, and here they are, 
so far as I know, original. They take the case of striking 
a match and expecting a flame. What do we mean when we 
say that the thought which constitutes our expectation is 
directed to fame? ‘A thonght is directed to flame,” they 
say, “when it is similar in certain respects to thoughts 
which have been caused by flame.’”” We may expand this as 
follows: We have in the past often struck matches or seen 
them struck, and this has been followed by flame. The result 
is that, through the effect of association, when we strike a 
match there is in us (before the flame comes) a mental occur- 
rencé similar in certain respects to the sensation of seeing a 
flame. This mental occurrence, according to our authors, is 
the ‘‘ thought ’’ of a flame. 

There are various difficulties in this view, perhaps not 
insuperable, but not tackled by Mr. Ogden and Mr. Richards 
as thoroughly as one could wish. In the first place, they 
pride themselves on not using images in their account of 
reference, yet it is difficult to see how anything except an 
image of a flame can have the requisite similarity to what has 
been formerly caused by a flame. In the second place, the 
thought of a flame, they say, is to be similar “in certain 
respects”’ to thoughts which have been caused by flame. 
They do not state with sufficient definiteness what these 


respects are. The present reviewer suggested that they con-~ 


sist of similarity as regards ‘‘ mnemic ”’ effects, t.¢., as regards 
those effects which depend upon past experience. The 
authors reject this view, but fail to make clear what they 
would put in its place. In the third place, they say that 
expectation of flame, besides being “directed to’’ flame, is 
also “ directed to’’ the future, and after explaining what they 
mean by being “‘ directed to”’ flame, they add: ‘‘ The same 
kind of substitution will meet the case of ‘ direction to the 
future.’ ’’ If one took this literally, one would have to infer 
that a thought is directed to the future when it is similar to 
thoughts which have been previously caused by the future. 
As this cannot be what is intended, it is a pity that reference 
to the future is not explained with more explicitness. 

There are various other points, of great interest to the 
philosopher, as to which the authors give their arguments 
so briefly that, to the present reviewer at any rate, they are 
unintelligible. One of these concerns relations. They admit 
that language cannot dispense with relational words, but 
they apparently hold that relations are purely linguistic. 
They seem to hold that spatial and temporal relations, for 
instance, are to be found not in facts, but only in our language 
about facts. It would, of course, greatly. simplify meta- 
physics if this were the case, but the arguments adduced 
seem to consist only of reiterated statement. A similar brevity 
characterizes the treatment of the problem of truth and 
falsehood, which the authors claim to have solved completely 
and definitively. Perhaps they have done so; but if so, it 
would have been well to show more in detail how they had 
avoided the difficulties of previous thinkers. 

The book is undoubtedly important and valuable; its 
general outlook is scientific, in a field too often given 
over to verbalism. Whether it achieves all that it professes 
to achieve, I have found it impossible to decide. If 
it does so, it is of first-class philosophical importance. 
The authors, however, seem a trifle too prone to believe 
that every question would be easy if the wilful obscurities 
of metaphysicians were swept aside, and this. makes 
their discussion sometimes seem a little perfunctory. It is 
to be hoped that future elaborations of their theory will 
enable us to judge whether this is a defect in their thought 
or only an impatience in their manner of exposition. 


BertTRanp RvssEtt, 





TWO WAR DIARIES. 


A Soldier’s Diary. By Ratpa Scott. (Collins. 6s.) 


With the Heavies in Flanders. By HARo.tp F. BERDINNER. 
(The Author, 52, Maryon Road, Charlton, S.E.7. 6s.) 


Mr. Scorr’s book is chiefly the contemporary record of 
individual war experience in the last year of the European 
struggle. He returned to his Field Company in the camps 
behind Ypres in May, 1918. He early enough in the story 
complains that the position was more unduly exposed, and 
that Vlamertinghe was more regularly shelled, than it used 
to be. The statement suffices for those who had colonized 
there; and Mr. Scott elucidates it for those who did not. 
And presently Kemmel Hill suffered a land change; its 
owners now spoke German, and its agreeable greenery had 
been reduced by a somewhat crude process to a minimum. 

Under Kemmel lay the British posts, in many cases 
manned (if the phrase may pass) by boys who had lately been 
dragged from their homes in recognition of their eighteenth 
birthdays. The position was, that if these posts were blotted 
out, and luck was bad, the road to Calais was not exactly self- 
protecting. Mr. Scott cajoled working-parties, throughout 
May, June, July, to dig, carry, and put out wire every night ; 
and if they chanced not to meet a barrage, they returned down 
roads crazy with destroyed transport and guns before the 


- morning mist cleared. These preliminaries at an end, there 


came hand-to-hand fighting. How simple the phrase is to 
write! It is all very simple :— 

“We were too mixed to shoot; they used a sort of life- 

preserver, and we used our bayonets taken off the rifles. 

A German about my own size slipped into the trench behind 

me, and I just turned in time to duck under his preserver. 

What I was doing I shall never know, but by instinct I got 

my left hand on his throat, and before I knew what had 

happened I had got the bayonet dagger-wise a good six inches 
into his chest.’ 
It is, we say, simple enough to outcry all the bayonet-fighting 
instructors and those travelling experts who came round to 
the training-grounds for the Somme battle, preaching the 
virtues of the weapon which they had used so effectively on 
sacks. 

Mr. Scott’s chronicle should be given to those who do 
not know actual war. Mr. Berdinner’s book (which he has, 
God bless him! published by his own effort), though it would 
have a salutary effect on the uninitiate, is less outspoken. 
He tells the story of the 24th Heavy Battery—sixty-pounders 
—R.G.A., which served practically from the beginning to the 
end in Flanders. And since the main audience of a unit’s 
history will be the surviving members of the unit, he does 
not explain with Mr. Scott’s emphasis the ferocities which 
they are unlikely to have forgotten. From his book a 
picturesque history-in-little of the gunners’ war may be 
gathered :—1914. Flowers and curiosity; here, there, and 
everywhere; Uhlans at Hazebrouck ; the tune of “ Aprés la 
guerre finie” for the first time; shooting on snipers in 
haystacks ; leave—“ three clear days at home”; the Christ- 
mas truce.—1915. Observers in crows’ nests among the tall 
trees behind Neuve Chapelle, with rope ladders; mazes of 
telephone wire; 668 rounds sent over by the battery for the 
Neuve Chapelle catspaw; Ypres, first seen, already male- 
volent in atmosphere, in a rainy dusk; estaminets still 
flourishing in the Kruisstraat end; gas-scarves issued—and 
used; the 17-inch, “the workman’s train from Houthulst 
Wood,” makes the historic holes; shelling ceases to be 
recorded in the log-book unless it lasts an hour or two; 
concrete dugouts arise from the mud; enthusiasts collect 
nose-caps—‘ Sir, I have here a fuse never been seen before ” 
—made in Japan for the Russian artillery.—1916. Nightly 
air-raids upon camps set in; records in daily shooting made 
and broken; the Somme; guns and howitzers as thick as 
blackberries; the incredible captured wilderness and sub- 
terranean hotels of the ejected; corps salvoes for Fritz at 
mealtimes on Christmas Day; and another “ Peace” rumor. 
—1917. The bloodless advance; the Béthune area, with 
cabarets alongside the gunpits, and miners still producing 
coal under the “gigantic fosses” ; the Ypres salient again, 
ten times worse; plank roads and bombing planes—is it a 
nightmare? Christmas and its usual  festivities.— 


1918. Doubts upon New Year’s Day; “we had come to 
accept the war as a kind of institution”; the retreat, 
“we covered an arc of 150 degrees to answer the various 
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Wivil Mititary & Naval Jailors By H.!DENNIS BRADLEY. 
ee ee T i tomatic of the twentieth century that all modern 
ment 8 symptomatic o 
ean staat tae I artists are mercantile, and that a few modern merchants are 
artistic. 
The production of men’s clothes is an art; an art dependent 
FP upon the finer subtleties to suggest individuality and style. 


GZ The scope of design is limited; the modern man does not 

permit himself the endless variety of costume which the 

modern woman demands; despite this artistic and economic 

limitation, the difference between a suit cut by an exclusive 

5 West End tailor and one made outside the sacred precincts 

IPR: ~ is just as colossal as the difference between a Poiret gown 
g " and a Peckham perpetration. 

: ‘\ There is no false modesty in the blunt statement that the 
\ House of Pope and Bradley has led the fashions in the West 
iene 3 End for the last decade, and there is an immensity of differ- 

> ence between originating a fashion and merely following it in 
herd-like subservience. 


‘ 
\ 
\ The House is controlled by artistry, but the strange part 
\ is that the prices charged are more moderate than many other 
‘ | less eminent West End tailors. There is, of course, a fly in 
' the ointment somewhere. The disturbing “fly” is that Pope 
and Bradley require cash immediately their productions are 
completed, and not in the dim and distant future when the 
y e clothes are worn out—if, indeed, ever they are. 

‘3 Here is the commercial argument. Pope and Bradley is 
not a company, it is owned by an individual. If the House 
gave credit it would require a minimum capital of £250,000— 
work out the interest at, say, 8 per cent. Incidentally, the 
individual can scrape along on a little less than this £20,000 
a year representing the interest alone, and that is why the 
most famous and suceessful tailoring house in Europe can 
supply its productions at about 25 per cent. less than any 
other of the exclusive firms. 

If the owner of this business could afford it he would 
make clothes for all his customers without any profit whatever, 
not only from philanthropic motives, but also to express his 
vicious opinion of the iniquitous Income Tax. Lounge Suits 
from £9 9s. Dinner Suits from £14 14s. Dress Suits from 
£16 16s. Riding Breeches from £4 14s. 6d. Overcoats from £7 7s. 
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duce cornsand bunions, 
flat foot, and a host of 
other foot troubles. 
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In Convalescence 
It is most important that the 
nourishment given should be both 
appetising and easily digested. 





yy 4 is a complete and highly nutritious food, 


partially pre-digested to render it the 
more easy of assimilation. Its flavour is 
agreeable even to the most fastidious, 
and does not tire the palate. 

The ‘* Allenburys” Diet quickly restores 
strength to the system and enables the con- 
valescent soon to return to everyday food. 
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targets.” “And then the turn of the tide; the August 
advance—* a fairly clean battlefield’’ ; the battery transfers 
13,000 shells a month; strange civilians offering irrefusable 
coffee; “tired” enemy shells; and, as if wonders would 
never end, “ Hostilities cease at 11 a.m. to-day.” Such are 
the details which Mr. Berdinner’s book, with modest pride 
for his old mates—dead and living—plentifully restores 
to life. 





SUBJECTIVE TRAVEL. 


Into the East : Notes on Burma and Malaya. By RICHARD 
CURLE. With a Preface by JOSEPH CONRAD. (Macmillan. 
10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Cure has written other travel books, and a common 

criticism of them—this we learn from the author’s intro- 

duction—has been the evidence of his boredom wherever he 
went. Mr. Curle protests. He was quite unconscious that 
he was bored. He claims that for every disappointed remark 
he made he could show a dozen appreciative ones. ‘‘ The 
truth is, that such disenchantment as I have felt has arisen 
not from a blasé spirit, but from an eager one.” Neverthe- 
less, his new volume is steeped in melancholy. The author is 
bored, and in faithfully rendering his impressions he com- 
municates his ennui ; so much so that as we read we are glad 
that we are not in Colombo or Rangoon or Singapore or 
Mandalay. We do not say this in disparagement; it is 
really a tribute to Mr. Curle, the test of his sincerity. We 
have felt exactly the same ennui ourselves in the same places, 
that sense of aimlessness and monotony which is inevitable 
in visiting Eastern countries, unless one’s objective is sport or 
natural history, or unless one knows enough about the natives 
and their language to give some sort of wedge for the pene- 
tration of one’s curiosity. Mr. Curle frankly knows nothing 
about them, and he is much too wise to attempt an inter- 

pretation ; indeed, he very rarely indulges in so much as a 

surmise. We know no more about the Malay after reading 

his book than we learnt from the intrusion of that single 
enigmatical figure in De Quincey’s ‘“‘Opium-Eater.” Nor is 
our curiosity in the least quickened. 

Why, then, does Mr. Curle travel? It is restlessness, 
we think, more than curiosity, and largely to satisfy an 
itching for self-expression. He took a note-book with him 
and intended to write a book. He is going to travel again, 
he warns us, and write more books. The odd thing is that 
we shall read his new volume when it appears. We read this 
one from cover to cover. We shared Mr. Curle’s four 
months of boredom and idleness in Rangoon and were 
thankful to escape—with him, not from him. Life in 
Mandalay we found a sombre affair; again we were glad to 
escape—still in his company. At Maymyo Mr. Curle was 
happy, but it was a mere accident that this happened at 
Maymyo. His moralizings on the hill-top might have been 
inspired equally well by a sunset on the Norfolk Broads, or a 
view of the plains from the Himalayas in any Indian hill- 
station. The Irrawady he divided into three parts, and found 
each monotonous, though with reservations. At Penang 
Mr. Curle felt a light-heartedness which he had never felt 
in Burma, but we fancy he owedi this to a fellow traveller. 
Anyway, it was but a momentary reprieve. Singapore awaited 
him “heavy with commercialism,’’ “‘ hanging upon the sea 
like a drab giant, greedy and overfed.’”” As for Kuala 
Lumpur, to speak vulgarly, we were bored stiff with the 
place, and with the whole of Malaya, ‘‘a toneless, inchoate 
land which destroys selection, and fills one at last with a 
sort of coma of the spirit.”’ f 

Everywhere the same lassitude, monotony, disillusion- 
ment ; the same sense of the sadness, unreality, and futility of 
things. It is a mournful journey we make with Mr. Curle, 
punctuated by a few happy arrivals and relieved departures. 
Probably he would not take it as a compliment if we con- 
fessed that one of the reasons why we stuck to him was the 
pleasure it gave us to feel that we were not really in these 
places, and that we need not visit them in the flesh again. 
This is not disparagement. There are excellent books 
of travel whose appeal lies almost entirely in the sense of 
relieved detachment they give us, the cosy fireside sense of 
not being there, or of being there and immune from suffering ; 
Arctic and Antarctic voyages, for instance, from whith one 
still recaptures some of the stimulus one used to derive from 





Foxe’s “Book of Martyrs.” To the sensitive imagination 
such books bring all the happiness of a reprieve. Mr. Curle’s 
volume is of this category. But it is a spiritual rather than 
a physical reprieve; we hug our exemption from mental, 
even more than bodily discomforts. In a situation of real 
gloom Mr. Curle is magnificent—in that rubber plantation, 
for instance, where the ants are busy about his feet, and the 
evening breeze is beginning to stir in the upper branches, and 
he feels within his very bones a sort of withering blight. 

But Mr. Curle does not go to the East to add to the 
literature of places. He is a collector of impressions. He 
just “lets his mind browse on the subjects that come upper- 
most.” The danger is, of course, that his impressions are 
generally filmed over and obscured with the mood of the 
moment. But this does not matter in a journal intime. He 
has described himself as a traveller who has ‘‘ to keep his idea 
intact by a willing ignorance that feeds the imagination.”’ 
Here and there he lapses into precise information, and we 
always regret it. We do not want facts about Rangoon and 
Singapore, or, if we do, we know where to find them. Happily, 
Mr. Curle is, as a rule, true to his métier of the subjective 
traveller, and only discovers in these tropical backgrounds 
hints for the exploitation of his peculiar gift—a vein of 
Hamlet-like soliloquy. This is really Mr. Curle’s quarry 
in the East, and we are grateful for his resolute refusal to be 
sentimental. He is much too honest to fake an emotion. 
Seldom, too, does one meet a traveller of Mr. Curle’s sensi- 
bility who has less in him of the highbrow. He has a style of 
his own, though’not entirely of his own. There are too many 
echoes of Mr. Conrad, who has stood sponsor for this volume 
and approved it. When Mr. Curle’s steamer is moored by 
night to the banks of the Irrawady, the cadence of his prose 
tells us that he is thinking of the “ Heart of Darkness” ; 
and. when “ the whisper of the East’ floats before him “ like 
a perfume,” we know that he is thinking of Marlow’s landing 


_ at Java Head. ‘The mysterious East faced me, perfumed 


” 


like a flower... . There is no conscious imitation, but 
Mr. Curle is an undisguised disciple. Mr. Conrad’s 
philosophy, his style, his very mannerisms, are reflected, even 
his trick of turning over a truth, qualifying it, and looking 
at it doubtfully from all sides. Mr. Curle says he dislikes 
writing, but we do not believe him, any more than when he 
tells us he enjoys travelling, or that he felt a wrench in 
parting from the East. We like his moralizings; “enjoy,” 
perhaps, is too strong a word, but we are interested, deeply 
interested, not in the scenes, most of which are familiar and 
only live again through the revival of ennui, but in their 
reaction on Mr. Curle’s sensitive mind. This interest is quite 
unanalyzable. We cannot straighten out the paradox of 
being bored with—not by—Mr. Curle, and being interested 
at the same time. But, as we have said, we are quite ready 
to join Mr. Curle when he starts on his travels again. 





A QUARTET. 


Anthony John. By JeRomE K. JERoME. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

Wisdom’s Daughter. By Sir H. Riper Hacearp. (Hutchinson. 
7s.. 6d.) 

None-Go-By. By Mrs. ALFRED SipGwick. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

Miss Mannering. By W. Perr Ripae. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue story of Anthony John makes a very small parcel. He 
was the son of poor parents in the industrial town of Mills- 
borough—the Strong ‘Nth’ Arms—and being likewise strong 
‘nth’ head and ambition, he climbed to affluence and power ; 
married Eleanor, who loved him as much as Betty did, 
though she belonged to the traditional ruling classes; and 
then abandoned the whole of his powers and possessions to 
become a poor man’s solicitor. “Anthony John” is simply 
the parable of the young man who had great possessions in 
an extended modern form. We cannot say that there is 
anything particularly new, impressive, or original in Mr. 
Jerome’s treatment of the ancient theme. But the book is 
alive with sincerity and an intensely earnest and painful 
quest for some permanent and (as it used to be called before 
people began to think it a little improper to mention their 
souls) soul-satisfying solution of the problem of man’s 
relationship to God. Whether Anthony John’s method of 
response is a real answer to the problem is another matter. 
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ANDREW MELROSE 


TWO LARGE EDITIONS 

EXHAUSTED BEFORE 

PUBLICATION. THIRD 

EDITION (2,000 COPIES) 
AT PRESS. 


THE FOG 


BY 
WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 
PRICE 7/§ NET 


IN THE VOLUNTARILY EXPRESSED 

VIEW OF THREE LEADING MEMBERS 

OF THE BOOKSELLING TRADE, THIS 

NOVEL HAS ALL THE ELEMENTS OF 
A GREAT SELLER. 


LONDON: ANDREW MELROSE, (LTD.) 














BROADWAY 
TRANSLATIONS 


“ Of all the languages I know, I know English best.” 

This new series offers to English-speaking lovers of good books 
translations of great authors of the past. The texts are taken from 
existing ng ne where such are available and are of ahigh degree of 

not 1 has before been made, or. where made, is of 
inferior quality, a new version has been undertaken. It is intended that 
mrs volume shall be a contribution to the Literature of ‘Translation. 
ch volume is issued at 7s. 6d. net in crown 8vo. with a specially 
designed half-vellum binding. Special attention has been paid to 
excellence of typography and of paper. Every volume contains an 
Introductien ; they will be occasionally illustrated. 
The first four volumes are ready: 


The Girdle of Aphrodite 


By F. A. WRIGHT 


A translation into English verse of the whole of the Love-Poems of the 
Palatine Anthology. 


Voltaire’s Zadig and other 


Romances 
By H. I. WOOLF 


A new translation of Zadig, The Simple Soul, Micromegas, The 
Princess of Babylon, and The Story of a Good Brahmin, stories unduly 
overshadowe.i by the famous Candide. 


Petronius’ Satyricon 
By J. M. MITCHELL 


A re-issue of the volume published last year which met with such 
universal approval. 


Master Tyll Owlglass 


By K. R. H. MACKENZIE 


A scarce book, giving an unrivalled picture of medieval Germany. 
With Crowgquill’s Illustrations, 





Translations of Montesquieu, Alciphron, Suetonius, Cyrano 
de Bergerac, Martial, More's ‘Utopia, Bandello, Ovid, &c., 
are in active preparation. 




















Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., Ltd. 


FATHER THAMES. 


By WALTER HIGGINS. A book which appeals to the 
historical imagination and to that modern spirit which 
links up natural causes with human effects. 3 Parts in 
one Volume. Cloth, 78. 6d. net. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF CANADA. 


By DENIS CRANE, Author of “A Vicarious Vagabond,” 

* John Bull’s Surplus Children,” &c. With over 50 illustra- 

tions. 7s. 6d. net. 

The book is full of practical advice on the careers that 
await an adventurous, fearless boy in the great Dominion. 





Three books to be published next week. 


By the Rev. GEORGE F. POLLARD, Sacrist of Rochester 
Cathedral. With Foreword by the BISHOP OF LONDON. 


ON THE THIRD DAY. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


The average person certainly has no idea how convincing 
the historical evidence of the Resurrection really is. The 
Bishop of London considers Canon Pollard’s book clear and 
well written, and its teachings sound and unanswerable. 


By the Rev. C. ©. DOBSON, Vicar of St. Peter’s, 
Paddington. 


THE EMPTY TOMB AND THE 
RISEN LORD. Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


A great amount of light can be thrown on the story of the 
Resurrection by a study of the Bible accounts side by side 
a Aa survey of the probable form and construction of the 
‘omb. 


By the Right Rev. WALTER J. CAREY, D.D., Bishop of 
Bloemfontein. 


WHY CHRISTIANITY IS REASON- 
ABLE. Cloth, 28. 6d. net. 


A new impression of this helpful book, entirely reset in 
new type. 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., Ltd. 


3 & 4, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C.4. 





The Mad Rani 


By PHILIP ASHBY 


Remarkable stories of Indian life and cu-toms. 7s. 6d. net 


General Frederick Young 
By L. HADOW JENKINS 


A biography of this distinguished soldier by his daughter. Accounts 
of the India and the Ireland of 80 years ago, with a new account of the 
Mutiny are included. Illstd. 8s. Gd. net 


A Naturalist’s Holiday by 
the Sea 


By A. DE C. SOWERBY 
“One of the best books of its kind since the days of P. H. Gosse”— 
Saturday Review. “ “This competent and many-sided volume. An .excellent 
introduction to marine biology,”—7imes Lit, Supp. Mlstd. 7s, 6d. net 


Heredity & Child Culture 


By H. D. CHAPIN, M.D. 


“ Clearly sets forth the most important of all humanitarian movements 
the birth and care of children.”"—Dr. H. F. Osborn. 6s. net 


Glands in Health & Disease 


By Dr. B. HARROW 


“He has produced a book which is unique in its clarity and compre- 
hensiveness, in its appeal to the general scientific reader and the student 
of medicine.” —Medical Officer. 8s. 6d. net 


Scientific Thought 
By Prof. C. D. BROAD 


“This closely-reasoned and particularly lucid book on the nature and 
import of the new concepts of the physical universe marks an intellectual 
achievement of the highest order.”—7he 7imes Lit. Supp. 16s. net 


[/nt. Lib. of Ps sychology. 
The Meaning of Meaning 


By C. K. ODGEN and I. A. RICHARDS 


“A delightful study of the ways in which words confuse and mislead 
us.”"—Daily Express. 12s. 6d. net 
[Int. Lib, of Psychology. 
























George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 
Kegan Paul & Co., Ltd., London, E.C.4, 
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The decision involved rather less complex issues nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, and for a man to abandon his wealth might 
presumably bear much the same result as if he dissipated it. 
Things being as they are, and the present outrageous and 
indefensible system of the grossest inequalities in income 
being an accomplished fact, the rich young modern might 
legitimately reply to the command “ Sell all thou hast . . .” 
by using his wealth in the positive, constructive sense, rather 
than by tipping it all over the Thames Embankment. But 
the modern rich—slaves to their riches, their conventions, 
their pleasures, and, perhaps worst of all, their servants— 
are so deserving of the poor man’s pity, so bound to the 
wheel of social routine, that all they really have to look 
forward to in this world is a deliverance from their 
intolerable burdens by revolution. That they may be in love 
with their slavery makes it really all the harder for them. 
But Mr. Jerome is Mr. Jerome, and that is the best compli- 
ment we can pay him. 

‘““Wisdom’s Daughter ” is the last of the Ayesha trilogy, 
and contains the earlier autobiography of ‘“ She-who-must- 
be-obeyed,” when Egypt was overthrown by Artaxerxes 
Ochus and his Persians. “She” is a Prophetess of the 
“gentle” Isis, and imposes the will of that puissant, but 
somewhat easily offended, goddess in no uncertain fashion. 
Isis, through her, has the town of Sidon wiped out, Egypt 
enslaved, the King of Sidon pitched over his own castle wall, 
Pharaoh Nectanebes strangled, and various unbelievers of 
less account satisfactorily smitten ; and “She” may be said 
to have worked with a double will, since her dislikes hap- 
pened to correspond with the goddess’s. Isis, however, seems 
not to have been responsible for her slaying of Kallikrates, 
who refused her advances for the sake of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
Amenartas. Verily, there be none of Wisdom’s daughters 
with a downrightness like “She.” If Sir Rider Haggard 
had written “‘Wisdom’s Daughter” as a little parable of 
(in some aspects) the desolating effect of the feminine tem- 
perament carried to extremes, we should have been happier 
with his story. But he prefers to hitch his wagon to a slow, 
sure, most painstaking, but equally dull team of oxen known 
as “Fate,” and against this his natural power of narrative, 
eye for a good situation, ingenuity and quality of graphic 
description, have a hard struggle for it. The people who 
believe in Fate are giving a polite name to the vis inertia, 
a sufficiently powerful goddess without dressing her up in 
fancy names, and if the lads and lasses of Tutankhamen and 
his ancestors and descendants were as fate-ridden as they 
certainly were priest-ridden, and as Sir Rider Haggard would 
have us suppose, then we can say good-bye to ancient Egypt 
without too much retrospective grief. 

“ None-Go-By’”’ is the name of the cottage in Cornwall 
whither Thomas, the professional philosopher, and his wife, 
the novelist and narrator of the story, retire for peace and 
quiet. In this, in the words of the wrapper, they are “ con- 
spicuously disappointed,” and we are sure it is very easy 
for the reader to imagine the rest. The whole point of this 
“extremely lively, human, and witty book” could have been 
comfortably contained within the limits of a magazine article, 
and the slightness of the treatment makes an admirable 
match with the commonplaceness of the theme. We are sup- 
posed to laugh with gentle sympathy at Thomas and his wife ; 
but a picture of hopeless incompetence is not really amusing, 
and still less so is the idealization, implicit throughout, of 
the average. “I should have known he was an artist because 
of his hair” is an average sample of its wit. 

“Miss Mannering” is a pleasant tale without a great 
deal to it of Violet Mannering’s life in London lodgings 
and a London restaurant, and the advantage taken of it by 
a variety of self-seeking types. Mr. Pett Ridge has so per- 
fected his technique and is so familiar with his own line of 
country, or rather of town, that he can always put his reader 
at ease with him. One could read him very comfortably for 
his dialogue alone, and though his characters are perhaps 
rather types than individuals, they are convincing as generali- 
zations. Violet, who is so self-possessed without ever, until 
the very end, possessing herself, is a happy piece of por- 
traiture. It would be interesting to hear the replies of most 
reviewers as to how many of the books they reviewed in a 
year they would have read of their own free will and choice. 
“Miss Mannering” might (in certain circumstances) well 
be one of them. 





Hooks in Brief. 


Animals in Chinese Art. Described by H. D’ARDENNE DE 
Tizac. With a Preface by Rocer Fry. (Benn. £7 7s.) 


A FiEst inspection of these exquisite plates of animals 
in Chinese art (before reading Mr. Fry’s introduction to the 
menagerie) does not prejudice one in favor of the Chinese 
artist and his animals. There is a certain humor about 
them, as though the Chinese considered animal life to -be 
no more than a comic animation of rocks and lumps. Some- 
times, certainly, when turning these plates, you feel the 
artist has rendered a first startled apprehension of oxish- 
ness, for example, most amusingly. One turns then to Mr. 
Fry, to find what a Western artist thinks. And we learn 
we have been led astray by the Greeks, who gave animals 
human characteristics, such as pride to horses, and so on. 
“China has reaped the advantage of never entertaining that 
anthropocentric illusion which the greatest of all Western’ 
peoples fixed so early and so indelibly in the European’ 
mind.” (Has Mr. Fry, by the way, forgotten the Assyrian 
lions, horses, and dogs, in high relief? And do they help 
his argument? Were the Assyrians “ Western,” and were; 
their representations anthropocentric?) “No Greek,” 
asserts Mr. Fry, “ever took the trouble to understand the 
bovine simplicity of Plate 1.” We should like Mr. Fry to 
tell us how it is he knows that bovine simplicity is any 
different in nature from equine haughtiness. But perhaps 
Mr. Fry does not find it so easy not to be anthropocentrie. 
What is he when he isn’t? It may be possible that when we 
imagine our mind works, not on its own centre, but on 
another, we are then producing eccentric bunkum. 

* + * 


The Wares of the Ming Dynasty. By R. L. Hopson, Keeper 
of the Department of Ceramics and Ethnography, British 
Museum. (Benn. £4 4s.) 


Various illustrations in this volume—which is an 
essential work for collectors and curators—are in themselves 
sufficient to-raise a nascent desire to collect Chinese porce- 
lain; such, for example, is Plate 7, a bowl of the David 
collection, bearing the Chia Ching mark in blue, but a bowl 
altogether too delicate and lovely to bear any description in 
words. It never ceases to cause a layman astonishment that 
the Chinese had, at a time when the mind of this country 
was much like to-day’s, reached such a culture that its crafts- 
men were expected to show the refinement of poets. Mr. 
Hobson makes the volume as easy for the non-Chinese scholar 
as is possible. The dates of the dynastic periods are given, 
and the Ming Period comes late, 1368 a.p. to 1644 a.v. The 
Introduction is itself a valuable contribution to collectors, 
and a grave warning. “Not long ago,” we learn, “ all glazed 
pottery figures were called Ming as a matter of course. No 
self-respecting merchant would have thought of stocking 
anything later in that line of goods; and even the little 
joss-stick lions, with slippery blue-green glaze or patches of 
turquoise and yellow on a rough oatmeal stoneware, which 
are bought in Kowloon for a few cents, become Ming in 
London. The same glazes cover the same body on pottery 
ginger jars. Extract the ginger and place the pots on the 
shelf. They become Ming in the twinkling of an eye.” 


* * * 


The Designs of Léon Bakst for ‘‘The Sleeping Princess.” 
With a Preface by ANDRE LEVINSON. (Benn. £6 6s.) 


We are told that Bakst devised the six scenes and three 
hundred costumes for this ballet in less than six weeks. 
It is true, as Mr. Levinson says, that a careful and patient 
worker, timorous under the eye of historical pedants, and 
obedient to the traditions, could never have done it. He 
would have spent more than that time in merely gathering 
his material, and would then have been doubtful for another 
six weeks as to whether he really ought to do the work. 
But when an idea takes possession of a master it gives him 
no time for learning technical exactitude. It co-ordinates 
all his knowledge and gifts, and forces them into an immediate 
expression of itselfi—the life-force, we suppose, which laughs 
at exactitude. These drawings of Bakst illustrate more than 
anything .the mysterious nature of genius. Bakst takes 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


CATALOGUE of RARE and STANDARD 
WORKS on EXACT and APPLIED SCIENCE 


Part II 


MATHEMATICS 


Comprising about 1,800 articles on 128 pages, and containing many 
Works of great Historical Interest and Rarity, such as the first edition 
of Galileo’s ‘‘Compasso Geometrico,” the rare original editions of 
Recorde’s Mathematical Writings, the first Greek, Latin, Italian, and 
German editions of Euclid, many rare Arithmetical’ Works of the XV. 
and XVI. Centuries, etc., etc. ; all copiously annotated, 

“‘ Messrs. Sotheran’s new list of rare and standard works affords us 
the pleasure of curiosity and witty learning for which the catalogues 
of this house are famous. Dead authors, on whom posterity does not 


ponder, come to life for a moment in the annotations.”—The Nation 
and the Atheneum, 


A copy of the Catalogue will be sent, post free, on application to 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CQO, 
140 Strand, W.C.2 & 43 Piccadilly, W.1, London 














JUST OUT 


THE GERMAN REVOLUTION 
AND AFTER 


By HEINRICH STROBEL, translated by H. J. 
STENNING. Demy §8vo, cloth gilt. 12s. 6d. net. 
In this important work the author indicates the causes 
and errors of the German Revolution, and points the 
way to its redemption. 


THE KING'S ENGLISH 


and how to write it 
A practical text-book of compusition, &c. By JOHN 
BYGOTT, M.A. (Oxon.), and A. J. LAWFORD 
JONES. A new and revised edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 
3s. 6d. net. 


ARROLDS 


Publishers (London) Ltd. 
10 and 11 Warwick Lane, E.C.4. 








Or A Drama b 
Order Cromwell the Protector epwarp witLNORE. 
Current Press Notices :— 

“His Cromwell is a far more satisfying study than. . 
Aberdeen Journal. 

“ Achieves remarkable distinction.”—Inquirer. 

“Strong and clever.”’—Referee. 

“ Full of interest.”—Poetry. 

“Full of fine thought.’”—Contemporary Review. 

“We unfeignedly commend this series of Cromwellian 
episodes.”—Literary (iuide, 

“Excellent ... the whole book impresses.”—Glasgow Heruld. 

XXII., 157 pages, cloth, 5s. net; by post, 58. 6d. 


PUMA CO., 28 Watling Street, E.C.4. 
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YASODHARA 
or THE GREATER RENUNCIATION. 
By Nellie B, Badcock with preface by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 
A beautiful poem depicting the human aspect of the great 
Buddha’srenunciation. Paper Boards (Coloured Jacket), 5/- 
THE CHELSEA PUBLISHING COY., 
16, Royal Hospital Road, London, S.W.3. 














20 oc 900C 30 Pa eines ry 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” “ Alopecia 
Areata,” “The Hair and the NervouS System,” etc. 


m Snes Got read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“ The new. facts related by the Professor have come upon 
us as & revelation.”—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the heir are simple, lucid and oonvincing.”— 
Medical Record. . 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 40), 
117 St. Georges Rd., Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 
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LOCUTION. MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
gives Private LESSONS in EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, VOICE 
PRODUCTION, Pulpit Delivery, Reciting and Reading. e lessons 


impart confidence to speaker. Terms forwarded.—446, Strand, W.C. 2. 

















KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


ETHEL COLBURN 
MAYNE 


THE SPECTATOR says :— 


“It seems to have been the obvious thing 
for reviewers to talk of Miss Mayne in connec- 
tion with Katherine Mansfield. The two 
writers have one thing in common: a deep 
insight into the minds of women and children. 
But their methods of working are totally 
different. 

“ Katherine Mansfield accumulated minu- 
tie—points of light that lit her canvas as the 
stars irradiate the frosty winter sky. 

“Miss Mayne lays her ‘scheme’ more 
deliberately; working threads into the warp 
and weft with cunning hands; and the result 
is stories of exquisite and perfect design. She 
does not give high lights or splashes of 
colour, but purposely quietens all down to 
the serene silver sweetness which, we think, 
must be the hue of her own personality. 

“ Beyond all our power of praise she has 
the charm of grace. We cannot help feeling 
that her style has been brought to its state 
of perfection by the limpid and disciplined 
spirit of pity which is the moving power 
behind her work.” 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD ;— 
Bliss (7/6 net). The Garden Party (7/6 net). 
ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE ;:— 


NINE OF HEARTS 


(6/- net) 
, CONSTABLE : LONDON ‘iin 
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a common and vague recollection of eighteenth-century 
costumes, and his imagination transmutes it into a fantasy 
which we recognize at once to be as vital as was ever that 
century. These are not merely designs for theatrical cos- 
tumes. The figures are alive, and are not theatrical at all, 
but are the protagonists of a strange and beautiful dream. 
The coloring itself is a delight, and has its part in the 
mystery. The book, we ought to add, is a noble production ; 
and we must doubt whether it would be possible to obtain 
here such a high quality of color-printing as these French 
plates show 


From the Publishers’ Table. 


Works in preparation announced by Messrs. Macmillan 
include “ A Second Scrap Book,” by Mr. Saintsbury; the 
eleventh volume of the Hon, J. W. Fortescue’s “ History of 
the British Army”; “ Highways and Byways in Leicester- 
shire,” the text by Mr. J. B. Firth, the illustrations by 
Mr. F. L. Griggs; and the “ Reminiscences”’ of Professor 
A. H. Sayce. 





* * * 


Mr. A. A. Knorr has arranged to bring out in the United 
States all the unpublished works of Katherine Mansfield, and 
thus, with those which he has already issued, will provide a 
complete edition of her writings. It will include a new 
printing of “In a German Pension,” with her later stories, 
a volume of journal sketches, and her letters in two volumes. 

+ * * 

“Oxtp Days 1n Country Puaces,” by an anonymous 
writer, and “The Downs and the Sea,” by Messrs. Charles 
G. Harper and J. C. Kershaw in collaboration, are promised 


for early issue by Mr. Cecil Palmer. 
* * * 


Mr. pe ta Mare’s volume of stories, “The Riddle,” is 


to be ready with Messrs. Selwyn & Blount in May. The 
ordinary edition will cost 7s. 6d. net. Three hundred copies 
at two guineas apiece will be available, printed on hand- 
made paper, and signed by Mr: de la Mare. 

* * * 


Tue seventh number of the “Journal of the Society of 
Army Historical Research,” that picturesque revivalist of 
ancient arms, has a pleasant paper on “ A Barrack Library 
of 1839,” by Mr. F. J. Hudleston. The War Office of 1839 
had an ambitious educational programme, prescribing for 
Atkins not only Fielding, Defoe, Scott, and many other 
prose masters, but also such poets as Akenside, Cowper, 
Crabbe, and Southey. 

* na * 

WuenreE the old Globe Playhouse stood, Messrs. Barclay 
& Perkins now have their brewery. This makes it specially 
appropriate that the “ Anchor Magazine,” produced by the 
firm’s workpeople, should mark the First Folio tercentenary 
with a special number, containing, besides articles by Miss 
Lena Ashwell, Sir Sidney Lee, and Mr. William Martin, 
reproductions and other illustrations to linger over. 

* * * 

Mr. W. Grecory Harris has produced several works 
upon West-Country speech and manners. These being out 
of print, he has made a choice from them in one volume, 
“ West-Country Volk” (Lane, 3s. 6d). By way of pre- 
face, he gives a lengthy and lively essay in praise of dialect, 
in the course of which is a tributs to William Barnes and 
other poets of provincialism. Mr. Harris’s essay alone makes 
his work worth while, and his own contributions to dialect 
prose and verse are hearty and refreshing. 

* * + * 


In the ninth annual report of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust it is recorded that during the twelvemonth 
just ended a grant of £500 was made to the Royal Aero- 
nautical Society for the purchase of an important collection 
of aeronautical writings. This collection is accessible to those 
who apply through the Central Library for Students. 
Among other grants of the Trust, assistance (£1,000) was 
given to the preparation of an index to the titles and the 
whereabouts of the 20,000 scientific periodicals in various 
languages. The Trust calls attention to the fact that it no 
longer makes grants for the provision or repair of church 
organs. 


Tue Oxrorp University Press (Humphrey Milford) will 
publish on Shakespeare’s birthday a small volume (price 6s.) 
on “Shakespeare in Poland,” by Josephine Calina (Mrs. 
Allardyce Nicol!), well known for her writings on Polish and 
Russian life. 

* * * 

Oxrorp University having opened its college cricket 
grounds to the Elementary School boys, the latter enjoyed 
a fine season during 1922, a report of which has been printed. 
Twelve hundred boys took part in the scheme. Support was 
as plentiful as the players’ enthusiasm. It is hoped and 
intended to repeat the good work this summer. 





Att. 


INTERESTS AND REACTIONS. 


THE varying interests of the painter are prettily 
illustrated in some art exhibitions of the moment, There 
are those who say that the painter should have only one 
interest, a visual one; but .since that would rule out 
about 90 per cent. of the practising painters of all time, 
it may be regarded as a counsel of perfection rather 
than as a statement of what actually occurs, What 
really distinguishes the arts is not the nature of the 
inspiration but the nature of the reaction. The 
musician is undoubtedly inspired by what he sees, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that the painter may be inspired 
by what he hears; the difference between them is that 
one reacts in musical sounds, and the other in visible 
forms and colors. ‘‘ Literary interest ’’ means nothing. 
The look of a landscape is as much a literary interest as 
the sentimental relation between Jack and Jill; it is the 
reaction of the artist to the look of the landscape in 
words which makes literature. There was a face which 
launched a thousand ships, and the same woman may 
inspire the poet, painter, musician, tinker, tailor, 
soldier, sailor ; and so long as each reacts in terms of his 
trade we have no reason for anything but gratitude. It 
is when the poet goes out and kills somebody, or the 
painter takes to writing bad sonnets, that the arts are 
confused, and the Juggler of Notre Dame was really 
the last word on the matter. 

There are, however, certain relations between the 
terms of the trade and the character of the subject 
which we feel to be convenient, and it is here that 
current exhibitions afford some grounds for comment. 
Thus, it is evident that the real inspiration of ‘‘ Some 
Great Temples of Antiquity,’’ by Mr. William Walcot, 
at the Royal Institute of British Architects, is that last 
infirmity of the artistic mind, the picturesque. It is the 
same infirmity which makes the writer say ‘‘ the book 
‘beautiful ’’ instead of ‘‘ the beautiful book.’”’ The 
picturesque has its value as an artistic inspiration, but 
one does not feel that it inheres in Classical architecture. 
Such architecture made noble perspectives, but their 
merit was in their logical, their mathematical, com- 
pletion ; its colors were, no doubt, ‘‘ barbaric,’’ but they 
were, one surmises, not broken. In detail, Mr. Walcot, 
with the assistance of such authorities as Dr. Thomas 
Ashby and Mrs. Arthur Strong, may be supposed to 
be absolutely correct; it is the way he chucks his details 
about which disturbs one’s, possibly mistaken, ideas of 
the glory that was Greece; and one has the uncomfort- 
able feeling that he will be praised therefore as making 
the subject live. One thinks, rather, of those galvan- 
izing methods of the sub-editor, with ‘his captions and 
cross-headings, which so brilliantly defeat the meaning 
of the writer. That is the danger of the picturesque. 
One speaks of it as an infirmity because, whether or not 
from weak artistic digestion, it consists in shirking 
the real character of things in favor of their accidental 
effects. One unfortunate result is the creation of a sort 
of Sunday and weekday religion in artistic affairs. Thus, 
in the Sunday mood, every artist in London de- 





nounces the Charing Cross Railway Bridge ; in the week- 
, day mood, there is no eommoner subject for painting 
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SILI UTTAR WLU 


OUT OF THE 
WRECK. 


RUSSIA. 


Peasants in Buzuluk and Pugachev 
who have so far escaped from death 
by starvation or disease are still 
dependent upon our help if they 
are ultimately to be saved. They 
may have escaped from the wreck 
of last winter, but they are faced 
with four full months before the 
harvest, until which many of them 
have nothing. Even now 112,000 


are solely dependent upon our relief 


in Buzuluk, and 20,000 in Pugachev. 


LUT 


GERMANY. 


The increasing pressure on_ the 
middle-classes in Germany is piling 
suffering upon suffering. Suicide is 
rapidly increasing. Fear and despair 
are undermining the confidence of 
all sections of the people. The 
Friends’ Council for International 
Service, which is administering relief 
in Germany, is not only helping 
selected cases by sending children 
into Holland, food parcels to needy 
middle-class families, and helping 
students, but is seeking also to 
relieve the mental fear by carrying 
a message of goodwill and sympathy 
to those in need. 


THE NEED IS URGENT— 
LET THE RESPONSE BE 
GENEROUS. 


Gifts of Money, earmarked for either country, 
should be sent to Friends’ Relief Committee 
(Room 9), 10, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 


Gifts in Kind (Clothing, Soap, etc.) should be sent 
to the Friends’ Warehouse, 5, New Street Hill, 
London, E.C.4. 


Co-operating with the Russian Famine Relief 
Fund and the “Save the Children Fund” in the 
“ All-British Appeal” for the Famine in Russia. 
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NEWSPAPER Proprietors are 

the most critical buyers of 
printed matter. They insist that 
the appearance of their periodicals 
must be kept to a high standard, 
that delivery must be punctual, 
and that the price must be right. 
Loxley Bros. Ltd. print 54 news- 
papers and periodicals to the 
satisfaction of their most critical 
customers. So strong is Loxley’s 
organization, and so up-to-date 
their plant, that they can undertake 
at the shortest possible notice the 
printing of School Prospectuses, 
School Magazines, Publishers’ 
Circulars, House Organs, Com- 
pany Prospectuses, Reports, 
Catalogues and all Commercial 
and Private Stationery—printing 
that will be in the best taste 
and reflect the individuality of 


the sender. 


HE 


LOXLEY BROS. 


LTD., 


Ghe Efficient Printers 
of London and Sheffield. 


6, Carmelite Street, E.C.4, 
15 © 16, Gough Square, E.C.4. 
12, Cursitor Street, E.C.4. 
68, Fargate, Sheffield. 
Aizlewood Road, Sheffield. 
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and etching; and, with all their accuracy of detail, 
Mr. Walcot’s designs would secm to give Classical 
precedent for the jerry-builder. 

A different discrepancy is to be observed in the paint- 
ings by Mr. Glyn Philpot, A.R.A., at the Grosvenor 
Galleries. If Mr. Walcot misses, comparatively, the 
character of his subjects in deference to the picturesque, 
Mr. Philpot may be said to miss himself in deference 
to pictorial design. His functional reactions are quite 
beautifully expressed in ‘‘ Head of a Negro” and 
‘Man with a Scarf.’’ Mr. Philpot is obviously a 
painter with an almost morbid susceptibility to the 
sensuous qualities of objects as they appeal to touch. He 
paints by feeling rather than by vision, and so long as 
he is true to his leading instinct all his other artistic 
perceptions adapt themselves to it harmoniously. These 
two pictures are not only better in “‘ quality’ than 
anything else in the exhibition, but they are also better 
in color and design. The tactile instinct, being fully 
indulged, has controlled the color and made a design 
sufficient for its purpose. But in the full-length 
portraits, and such compositions as ‘‘ Melampus and the 
Centaur ’’’ and ‘‘ The Coast of Britain,’’ the tactile 
instinct is repressed and the design is hung upon purely 
visual considerations of character and form. As always 
happens when an instinct is exchanged for an opinion, 
the native powers of the painter are defeated; there is 
not only a loss in quality, but the color is cheapened 
and the design is no longer organic. The eyes of the 
painter have lost the guidance of his hand in its peculiar 
sensibility ; they ‘‘ don’t know where they are.’’ His 
nerves are no longer interested. When, as in ‘‘ Paschal 
Light’ and “ The Repose on the Flight into Egypt,” 
there is an attempt at imaginative conception, the 
picture becomes sensational in the wrong sense of the 
word, instead of, as in ‘‘ Head of a Negro’ and ‘‘ Man 
with a Scarf,’’ sensational in the respectable meaning 
of serving to convey sensation. At the same time, the 
leading instinct will not be wholly denied, and in the 
more formal compositions there are passages of 
a ‘‘ precious’ quality which look irrelevant. They, 
and not the designs as a whole, represent the true 
reaction of a painter who receives his chief inspiration, 
if not through the actual sense of touch, at any rate 
through the response of his nerves to its implied sugges- 
tions as perceived with the eye. Confirmation of this is 
to be found in the pieces of sculpture, such as ‘‘ Torso,”’ 
in which form, as a visual consideration, is really condi- 
tioned by the pleasure of the hand in surface modelling 
to give expression to substance. 

For contrast in the way of reaction to the leading 
interest we may turn to the landscapes in oil and water- 
colors by Mr. David Muirhead which are shown in 
the other rooms. Whatever else they may lack, 
they represent the consistently functional response of 
an artist who is highly sensitive to atmospheric condi- 
tions. Each of the pictures, whatever the nominal 
subject, is a study of a landscape “‘ mood,”’ and all the 
powers of the artist, in form, color, and actual touch, 
are devoted to giving the mood adequate expression. 
This accounts for the hesitating manner, as of a speaker 
unwilling to compromise a subtle truth; and ‘‘ The 
Bridge, St. Ives, Hunts,’’ shows that, when the condi- 
tions allow, Mr. Muirhead can be firm and decided. 

That old bugbear of the “‘ literary interest ’’ can 
be observed for what it is worth in the paintings of 
gipsies by Mr. A. Neville Lewis, at the Goupil Gallery. 
It is clear that besides being interested in gipsies as 
‘* sections of infinite space’? in form and color, Mr. 
Lewis is interested in them as human characters, and 
that his two interests are not yet perfectly reconciled in 
painting. But that is not to say that interest in human 
character is wrong for the painter. What is wrong in 
the work of Mr. Lewis is not the interest, but the 
reaction to it. He has not yet succeeded in breaking 
down the character into terms of the brush. His defect 
is the exact opposite to that known as “ word-painting ” 
in the writer; he writes his character instead of paint- 
ing it. If you examine his pictures closely, you will see 
that it is very largely a technical matter, a forcing of 
the values which make human expression to the eye. 
You have only to look at the three Hampshire land- 





scapes, in August, October, and November respectively, 


to see that Mr. Lewis is not really deficient in the sense - 


of values, and ‘‘ Negress and Child ” and ‘“‘ Study for 
‘Job and his Family’ ’’ show that he can keep his 
values true in human subjects. But when he paints his 
gipsies on a larger scale he is apt to underline character 
as felt at the expense of the pictorial unity which pro- 
ceeds from just values in painting. All that is needed 
in his work is a better adjustment between the two 
interests expressed in the reaction of the painter. 


CuHarLes Marnriorr. 





Che Drama. 


“ANNA CHRISTIE.” 
Strand : “Anna Christie.” By Eugene O'Neill. 


We have already had some taste of Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s 
qualities as a dramatist, and after ‘‘ Anna Christie ’’ we 
feel that we can hardly have too much of him. For here 
in the general mediocrity—the absence of new genius 
and the silence or eccentricity of the established men— 
there leaps towards us a force ; and though we were quite 
prepared for forces to come out of America, we did not 
expect them to come out of the American theatre. It 
was rather amusing to the critic of ‘‘ Anna Christie ”’ 
to reflect that, while Mr. Robert Edmond Jones 
collaborates with Mr. Kenneth MacGowan in books 
proving that the realistic drama is a thing of the past, 
he is at the same time providing the settings to the 
plays of one of the most powerful realistic playwrights 
that the Anglo-Saxon theatre has known for generations. 

On that point there can surely be no controversy. 
Mr. O’Neill’s work has the self-authenticating ring of 
actuality. You cannot doubt that in a play like 
“* Anna Christie ’’ you are getting one of those “ slices 
of life’? which are momentarily not to the fashionable 
taste. Mr. O’Neill has other styles, we know, beside the 
realistic; but he does use that style, he is a master in 
it, and may very likely initiate a revival of it. For 
actuality, when all is said and done, is an element not 
to be spared from a living theatre. We are gripped, 
then, at once, by the fidelity of this picture of sea and 
waterside life from the moment the curtain rises on 
“* Johnny-the-Priest’s ’’ dull and sordid saloon. The bar- 
man, the drinkers, the old sailors, the drab—there seems 
no attempt to embellish them or to make them horrify- 
ing. They are here, just as they would be if you could 
get to the Waterfront of New York and find them: it is 
quite impossible to doubt this. And your confidence in 
the truthfulness of this study only increases as the larger 
characters are gradually revealed. Chris Christopherson, 
the old Swedish barge-captain, that drunken sentimen- 
talist who has brought his daughter to the ruin of the 
streets by leaving her to grow up away from him on a 
farm, safe (so he holds) from the ‘‘ old devil sea,’’ and 
from sailors, the source of all storm and disorder; Anna 
herself, the frail, child-like cynic, whose snatches of slang 
reveal by flashes deep gulfs of the underworld ; the giant 
sailor Mat Burke, feebly enslaved to his tremendous 
passions and bullying strength—not one of these is what 
we have come to call ‘‘ a stage-figure.”’ 

But it is not in his accuracy that Mr. O’Neill’s secret 
really lies, though that is the basis of his appeal. It is 
the fury of passion sweeping the action along that consti- 
tutes the essence of his genius. This is something 
elemental and terrifying. The crazed paternity of the 
father, the maniac passion of the Irish sailor, are the 
unchaining of the béte humaine, and you dare not, while 
the tempest rages, accuse Mr. O’Neill of romanticizing. 
The scene in which Anna interrupts the fight—an affair 
of knives and overturned furniture—between her father 
and her lover by the confession of her real life since girl- 
hood, is at moments almost unbearable in its ferocity. 
And this demoniac strength makes the collapse of the play 
in the last act perfectly dazing. Anna has revealed her 
secret. Her wretched father has staggered away in 
maudlin self-pity to drink himself into forgetfulness ; the 
Celt has fled foaming, after threatening pitilessly to kill 
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OPERA. 


AMUSEMENTS. ° 











REGENT kincscross Tel. Museum 3180, 


THE BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY THEATRE, 
By arrangement with the Directors of the 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, presents 


THE IMMORTAL HOUR. 


A Music Drama, composed 7 RUTLAND BOUGHTON. 
Libretto by FIONA MACLEOD LAST TWO WEEKS. 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, MATINEES, =. & SATS., at 2.30. 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE 


KINGSWAY, Daily, 1.45 to 10.30. Sundays, 6 to 10.30. 

Sunday (Apl. 22nd), STAR FEATURE, &c., &c, Next Mon., Tues. 
& Wed.: DOROTHY DALTON, MILDRED HARRIS, & CONRAD 
NAGEL, in “ FOOL'S PARADISE ” (at 2.55, 5.50 & 8.45), & LARRY 
SEMON in “THE AGENT,” &c. Next Thurs., Fri. & Sat. 

Shackleton’s = Antaretic Voyage : gg te ka on “ THE 
QUEST” (at 3 6.5 and 9.0), EILLE NORWARD in “THE 
a BAND,” & BUSTER KEATON in “ THE PALEFACE,” 














THEATRES & AMUSEMENTS. 








GER, 3929 


ALDWYCH 


EVENINGS, 8.15. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 


TOM WALLS and LESLIE HENSON present a New Farce 
in 3 Acts, 


**TONS OF MONEY.” 
YVONNE ARNAUD, TOM WALLS, RALPH LYNN. 





CONCERTS. 





L° NDON 


OVERTURE, “ THE MASTERSINGERS ” ....... 


S YMPHONY RCHESTRA. 


MON. — hens 8. 
iaig 
ACH. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUITE IN D 





OVERTURE, “THE MAGIC FLUTE” ........ vouse on MOZART 
VARIATIONS ON AN ORIGINAL THEME  .........ccccccsscesessessees ELGAR 
Pe a ee ee LISZT. 
eg a eee BEETHOVEN. 


Conductor—ALBERT COATES 
Tickets, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s., 2s. 4d. 
L. G. SHARPE, 61, Regent-street, W.1. 


Gerrard 5564. 











NIGHTLY at 8.30. 


APOLLO (Ger. 6970). 
MATINEES, WED. and THURS., at 2.30. 
PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY in 


A ROOF AND FOUR WALLS. 
A Comedy by E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 








COVENT GARDEN OPERA HOUSE 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15. SUNDAYS, 7.30. 
With LOWELL THOMAS (of “ Allenby in Palestine” fame) in 
new travelogue, 
“THROUGH ROMANTIC INDIA.” 
Pictures in motion and colour, with vividly spoken story. 
Popular Prices: 5s. 9d., 3s. 6d., 2s. 4d., & 1s. (inc. tax). 
MATINEES, WEDS., THURS. & SATS., 2.30. 











DUKE OF YORK’S Gerrard 313.) 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. MATS., THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 


MARIE TEMPEST 
THE MARRIAGE OF KITTY. 





TRAVEL. 


INDIA CEYLON 
BURMA 


Avoid November fogs and Winter snows by 
coming for this magnificent Tour. 
Four months of gorgeous scenery. 
Oriental splendour, genial warmth. 
Party leaves November 2, on S.S. ‘“ Maloja,” 21,000 tons. 
Accompanied by 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
Private Social Tours, 159, Auckland Road, §S.E. 19. 
Also June 5. PYRENEES & Chateaux of the Loire. 
July 31. DOLOMITES, by motor. 


SIR HENRY LUNN, LTD. 
Established 1892. 

ROME, FLORENCE AND VENICE TOURS £27. 
PALESTINE, EGYPT AND LUXOR TOURS. 
SWISS, BELGIAN AND FRENCH TOURS. 

Booklets, 5B, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 1, 























LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSEMBLY. 
Tours to Geneva. Aug. Wth to Sept. 7th. 
Attendance at Sessions, Lectures, &c., Inclusive - 12 guineas. 


For all particulars apply early to Mrs. ’K. E. Innes, 44, Friars Walk, 
wes. 








EVERYMAN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station). Hampstead 7224. 
EVENINGS, at 8.15. MAT., SATURDAY, 2.30. 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 
By Bernard Shaw. 








GAIETY THEATRE Gerrard 2780 


NIGHTLY, at 8.15. MATINEES, THURS. and SAT., at 2.30. 
THE ROBERT EVETT Production 


JOSE COLLINS 
in THE LAST WALTZ 
THE NEW MUSICAL PLAY by OSCAR STRAUS. 





“THE OLD VIC” 


Waterloo Road (opposite Waterloo Station), 8.E. 1. 
THE BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL. 
Mon., Apl. 23, at 230; “TWELFTH NIGHT.” 
At 7.30; FAVOURITE SCENES. 
Tues., 25, at 8; Recital of Ancient Songs and Ballads, by 
Jean Sterling ee 
Wed. & Fri., 25 & 27, at 7.4; Thurs., 26, at 2; “ HAMLET.” 
Opera: Thurs. & Sat., 26 & 28, at 7.30; * CARMEN ” (Bizet). 
Sat., 28, at 2.30; “THE MAGIC FLUTE " (Mozart). 











GOODWILL VISITS. 


To FRANCE.—Samoéns in Haute Savoie. 

+» GERMANY.— The Black Forest, Saxon Switzerland. 

» HOLLAND.—Amersfoort and Bilthoven. 

‘ SWITZERLAND. —The Italian Lakes. 

Arranged by the Holiday Rowe pip whose object is to promote 
International F hip. 


We share holidays with foreign friends who speak English, and have the 
opportunity of seeing their institutions and of understanding their views. 


For particulars send stamped addressed envelope to 


J. B. Henderson, 10, 11, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 

















WHERE TO STAY. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH — 
Sun Lounge. Turkish Baths. 
HOTEL COMFORTS. Hypro BatHs um AMUSEMENTS. 


EFORMED INNS. — Asa for Descriptive List (gra tis) of 
160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd. Take £1 shares (maximum dividend 74 per 
cent.) or 6 per cent. Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 
193, Regent-street, W. 1. 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys. Beautiful Holiday 

Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, 
croquet, bowls, golf; garages; board residence, 47s. 6d. to 63s. 
Prospectus.—Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 

















COLISEUM cnarinc cross,’Phone: Gerrard7540 
TWICE DAILY, at 2.30 & 7.45. 
Week commencing Monday, April 23rd. 
JOHN COATES; MAUD RESY & DRAGOR; THE OFFENBACH 
FOLLIES, featuring Nancie Lovat, Gwendolen Brodgen, George 


Bishop, Lyell _——- &e.; THE ANSEROULS; HANLON 
BROS.; MALVINA 











Managing aes SrR OSWALD STOLL. 





SLE OF WIGHT. Fine cld country house will be opened 
Whitsuntide as a vegetarian es house. Large garden. Modern 
conveniences.—Particulars, I. W., Argyll-road, usington, Ww. 8. 








PERSONAL. 


GLAUCOMA and CATARACT, ASTHMA, and many of the 
so-called hopeless complaints, have been rapidly cured by 
methods discovered by advertiser. Certified Physiologist.—Box No. 57, 
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her—what can the end be? We expect Mr. O’Neill to 
tell us that, but it must be something tremendous. Yet, 
after long waiting, we get a scene of mutual forgiveness, 
salted with cynical jests, which tempts one to believe that 
Mr. O’Neill had left his drama to be finished by some 
producer with a shrewd eye for a film-ending. Since 
that hypothesis is absurd, we are forced to believe that 
the author had some meaning in making Burke return 
and crumble away into a comic Irishman, plagued only 
by the anxiety whether Anna’s oath that he is the first 
man she honestly loved can be accepted—coming from a 
Protestant. If the idea was to show that in life all 
things, however terrible, end in futility, that the béte 
humaine is, after all, cowardly and obtuse rather than 
horrifying or obscene, this ending misses fire. Only 
a hard and poignant stroke of cynicism could have 
successfully beaten down the wild passions roused in the 
first three stupendous acts. This is feeble and niggling ; 
and though audiences may roar with the laughter 
of strained nerves suddenly relieved, such laughter is not 
the kind that Mr. O’Neill deserves. We must let the play 
stand as a marvellous torso with a plaster head. 

To London audiences, we gather, the great attraction 
of the piece is Miss Pauline Lord’s playing as the 
heroine. We do not want to be backward in acknowledg- 
ing the charm of her bitter-sweet comedy, the pathetic 
blend of Swedish and American accent, the wistful dainti- 
ness of the fierce, fragile little figure ; but we must assert 
that there is more in the play than she gives. There is 
a passion and a disclosure of the burning depths of 
womanhood which she does not, to our mind, effectively 
achieve. So in the great act she is unduly obscured by 
Mr. George Marion as the father and Mr. Frank Shannon 
as the Irish lover—for these superb artists have an 
emotional intensity which is the privilege of American 


actors, though we so often see it in other hands. 


exaggerated and misplaced. We must add lastly that a 
bad play would be worth seeing for the sake of 
Mr. Jones’s settings. Here is a scenic artist who can 
show you a sea-fog that can almost be tasted, and a blaze 
of sunlit blue sky that wafts the whole scent and atmo- 
sphere of the waterside through a cabin-door opened and 
shut in the flash of a second. And there are those who 
tell us that realistic scenery is past! DD. i M. 





Sorthcoming Meetings. 


3.—‘‘Sonnets and Ballads of 
Dante Rossetti,’’ Lecture II., Sir Owen Seaman. 

Irish Literary Society (Foyle’s Bookshop, 121, Charing 
Cross Road), 8.—‘‘ Irish Ornament in the Christian 
Period,” Mr. E. C. R. Armstrong. 

South Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘‘ Comedy,”’ 


Sat. 21. Royal Institution, 


Mr. C. Delisle Burns. 

Indian Studenis’ Union (Keppel St., W.C.1), 5.— 
‘** Britain’s African Problem,’’ Mr. John H. Harris. 

British Academy (King’s College), 5.—‘‘The Foun- 
dations of Shakespeare’s Text,’’ Prof. Alfred 
Pollard. 

Gresham College, 6.—‘‘ Literature and Daily Life,” 
Lecture I., Dr. A. Compton-Rickett. 

Faraday Society (Chemical Society’s Rooms), 8.— 
‘On the Properties of Powders,’’ Messrs. J. H. 
Shaxby, J. C. Evans, and E. E. Walker. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘‘ The Lite- 
rature of Architcture,’’ Mr. W. G. Newton. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘Nitrates from Air,” 
Cantor Lecture III., Mr. E. Kilburn Scott. 

Sociological Society, 8.15.—Discussion on ‘‘ The 
Modern Family.” o 

Tues. 24. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ The Machinery of Human 
Evolution,’ Lecture III., Sir Arthur Keith. 

Zoological Society, 5.30.—‘The Origin of Flight in 
Birds,” Baron F. Nopcsa; ‘‘ Guckoos’ Eggs and 
Evolution,’’ Mr. E. C. Stuart Baker. 

Wed. 25. Royal Society of Arts, 4.30.—Conference on ‘‘The 
Milk Question.” 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Tercentenary of the 
First Folic,’’ Sir I. Gollancz. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Prof. Troeltsch on Ethics 
and the Philosophy of History,’”’ Lecture I., Dr. 
Ernest Barker. 

Thurs. 26. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Modern Electric Lamps,” 
Lecture I., Prof. J. T. MacGregor-Morris. 

Royal Society, 4.30.—‘‘On Spectra associated with 

Carbon,”’ Messrs. T. R. Merton and R. C. Johnson. 
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Fri. 27. Association of Economic Biologists (Imperial College 
of Science), 2.5U.—‘‘ Recent Observations on Patho- 
enic Protozoa of Plants and Animals,’’ Dr. C. M. 

enyon. 

British Academy (Royal Society’s Rooms), 5.— 
‘** William Byrd, 1623-1923,’ Sir W. H. Hadow. 
Fabian Society (Essex Hall), 8.—‘‘The Manufacture 
of Unemployment by the Control of Credit 

Facilities,’’ Mr. R. Nichol. 
Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘ Measurement of the Heating 
Value of Gas,’’ Mr. C. V. Boys. 





The Geek's Hooks. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
*Cranmer-Byng (L.). Salma: a Play in Three Acts. 
*Hearn (Lafcadio). Pre-Raphaelite and Other 
Selected by John Erskine. Heinemann, 8/6. 
Shakespeare. Henry IV. Part 1. Ed. by Kenneth Bell (Companion 
Shakespeare). Christophers, 2/-. 
Sierra (G. Martinez). Flays.—Vol. I. Tr. by John Garrett Under- 
hill.— Vol. Il. Tr. by Helen and Harley Granville-Barker. Chatto 
& Windus, 12/6 each. 


Murray, 3/6. 
Poets: Lectures. 


FICTION. 

Box o’ Lights. Parsons, 7/6. 
Colin. Hutcninson, 7/6. 
Love’s Pigrim. Collins, 7/6. 

Bottome (Phyilis). The Derelict; and other Stories. Collins, 7/6. 
Chipperfield (Robert Orr). Above Suspicion. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 
Coats (Victoria T.). A Maid in Armour. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
*Cournos (John). Babel. Heinemann, 7/6. 

Cram (Mildred). Stranger Things. Cassell, 7/6. 
Findlater (Mary and Jane). Beneath the Visiting Moon. 

Blackr vs, 7/6. 

Glyn (Eiinor). ‘The Great Moment. Duckworth, 7/6. 
Mackail (Denis). According to Gibson. Heinemann, 7/6. 
MeoNeile (H. C.). The Dinner Club: Stories by “Sapper.” Hodder 


& Stoughton, 7/6. 
Marshall (Edison). The Sky Line. Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6. 
Children of the Market Place. Hodder & 


*Masters (Edgar Lee). 
Stoughton, 7/6. 

Milin (Louise Jordan). Mr. and Mrs. Sen. Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6. 

Owen (John). The Hoarding. Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6. 

Paley (G. A.). Paul Redway. Pref. by Desmond MacCarthy. Grant 
Richards, 7/6. 

Stevenson (Traill). The Whispering Bird. Nash & Grayson, 7/6, 

Woodrow (Mrs. Wilson). Swallowed Up. Brentano, 7/6. 


Baerlein (Henry). 
Benson (E. F.). 
*Beresford (J. D.). 


Hurst & 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 
Bloomgarden (Solomon). The Feet of the Messenger. By Yehoash. 
Tr. from the Yiddish by Isaac Goldberg. Philadelphie, Jewish 
Publication Society. 
Cornish (Vaughan). The Great Capitals: an Historical Geography. 
Maps. Methuen, 12/6. 
Kerr (Alfred). Newyork und London: Stitten des Geschicks: 
Zwanzig Kapitel nach dem Weltkrieg. Berlin, S. Fischer, 4,000m. 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society. Transactions. 
Vol. XXXIX. Manchester, Sherratt & Hughes. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
*Browning (Oscar). Memories of Later Years. Fisher Unwin, 10/6. 
*Gauguin (Paul). Letters to Georges Daniel de Monfreid. Tr. by 
Ruth Pielkovo. Heinemann, 8/6. 
Haggard (Lieut.-Col. Andrew C. P.). Victor Hugo: his Work end 
Love. 8 il. Hutchinson, 16/-. 
*Leslie (Shane). Sir Mark Sykes: his Life and Letters. Il. by 
Sir M. Sykes. Introd. by Winston Churchill. Cassell, 16/-. 
*Talbot (Hayden). Michael Collins’ Own Story. Hutchinson, 6/-. = 
ee ee ee eA ee sashes — 
HISTORY. 


Ed. by Sir 

ard an Cambridge 
University Press, 31/6. 

*Mackenzie (F. A.). Russia Before Dawn. Il. Fisher Unwin, 21/-. 

*Millerand (Alexandre). Le Retour de 1l’Alsace-Lorraine & la France. 
Introd. by Eugéne Petit. Paris, Charpentier, 6fr. 75. 


WAR. 

*Kipling (Rudyard). The Irish Guards in the Great War. 
from their Diaries and Papers. 2 vols. Maps. Macmillan, 40/-. 
*Romberg (Baron G. von). The Falsifications of the Russian Orange 
Book. Tr. by Major Cyprian Bridge. Foreword by G. P. Gooch 

Allen & Unwin, 2/6. 

Taft (William Howard) and Harris (Frederick), eds. Service with 
Fighting Men: an Account of the Work of the American Y.M.C.A.’s 
in the World War. 2 vols. Maps. New York, Association Press, 
347, Madison Avenue. 

Whitton (Lieut.-Col. F. E.). The Decisive Battles of Modern Times. 
Maps. Constable, 12/-. 


Gooch: Vol. II., 1815-66. 


Compiled 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

*Austen (Jane). Lady Susan; and The Watsons. Secker, 5/- 

Bastable (C. F.). The Commerce of Nations. 9th Ed. Revised by 
T. E. Gregory. Methuen, 6/-. 

*Bedside Library. The Life and Death of Socrates—Cranford. By 
pee Gaskell—The Golden Book of St. Augustine. Dent, 

each. 

Dendy (Arthur). Outlines of Evolutionary Biology. 3rd Ed. Revised. 
Il. Constable, 16/-. 

Ford (S. Gertrude). Lessons in Verse-Craft. 2nd Ed. Daniel, 4/6. 

Heywood (Florence). The Important Pictures of the Louvre. Revised 

Tl., maps. 


Ed. Il. Heinemann, 7/6. 

London’s Country. No. 2. South of the Thames. 2nd Ed. 
Electric Railway House, Broadway, Westminster, 8.W.1, 1/-. 
*Morier (JamesJ. The Adventures of Hajji Babi of Ispahan (World’s 

Classics). Ed. by C. W. Stewart. Milford, 2/-. 
*Smith (G. Elliot). The Ancient Egyptians and the Origin of 
Civilization. Revised Ed. Il. Harper, 6/-. 








